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Summer Literature. 


HOSE who keep up with the data con- 
(oy cerning current fiction will remember 
that a list of 489 of the leading books 
published in 1896 was submitted to 800 librari- 
ans eafly in the year with a request that they 
vote as to the ‘fifty b-st books” therein con- 
tained. When the results came to be tabu- 
lated it was found that twelve out of the fifty 
thus selected by trained experts (eight of these 
being in the first twenty-five), including num- 
ber one, were publications of Messrs. CHARLES 
SCRIBNER's Sons, a fact sufficiently notewor- 
thy when one reflects that the list was ex- 
tremely comprehensive and was passed upon 
by men peculiarly fitted to decide the question 
of a volume’s popular effectiveness. 
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tic perfection than it has ever had before. 
There is not a word of suggestion or prepara- 
tion from him who tells these tales, and the 
others in this charming, this consoling book ” 
After asserting and pointing out the unique 
character of Mr. Stockton’s work, the famous 


| critic goes on to say: ‘‘In this latest book of 
_ his there is not one disappointment. Life can- 


not be without an object as long as there is 
the hope of something more from him.” 


Richard Harding Davis, Mrs. Bur- 
nett, and E. H. Hornung. 

It would not be very venturesome to predict 

that should the books of 1897 be treated similar- 


ly to those of last year ** Soldiers of Fortune "’ 
(illustrated by C. D. Gibson, 12mo, $1 50) 


| would hold the place now held by * Senti- 


| mental Tonimy.”’ 


Barrie, Stevenson, and Stockton. | 


Heading this list was ‘ Sentimental Tom- 
my’ (Illustrated by William Hatherell, 12mo, 
$1.50), that fascinating study in boyhood with 
which Mr. J. M. Barrie so greatly increased 
his circle of admirers, and it was but natural 


that the same author’s ** Margaret Ogilvy” | 


(with frontispiece portrait, 12mo, $1.25) should 


take its place close behind the former work. | than this,’ 


It has required already sixty or seventy thou- 
sand copies of each volume to keep up with 
the demand for these books here and in Eng 


land, and the almost unanimous opinion of | bly to some minds to state that the book, al- 


| 


the critics seems to be that they represent | 


Mr. Barrie’s literary apogee thus far. How 
good they must needs be to warrant such an 
opinion every reader can imagine. Among 
the other lighter works in the above list were 
haturally two by Robert Louis Stevenson: 


‘t Weir of Hermiiston’’ (12mo, $1.50) and “In | 


the South Séas”’ (12mo, $1.50). The former 
Stevenson himself declared to contain much 
of his best work, and his literary executor, 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, has been one of many 
Well-known critics who have confirmed this 
judgment: the latter volume contains an ac- 
count of the wanderings of the Stevenson 
party among the Marquesas, Paumotus, and 
Gilbert Islands in the yacht Casco and the 
schooner Equator in 1888-9. It is hardly 
necessary to say that no one else has ever 
written of these South Sea Islanders with 
such a happy combination of sympathetic in- 
sight and felicitous expression. Still another 
story from the same much-lamented hand is 
to be published this fall by the Scribners. 
“St. Ives”? (12mo, $1.50) tells in the most 
buoyant manner the adventures of a French. 
man who escapes from an Edinburgh prison 
and meets with many truly Stevensonian ad- 
ventures ere he again beholds his native land. 
Of course Frank R. Stockton would be sure to 
be represented in any such gathering of nota- 
bles. “Mrs. Cliff's Yacht” (Illustrated by 
A. Forestier) proved no less seductive than 
its immediate predecessor, ** The Adventures 
of Captain Horn” (each 12mo, $1.50), and Mr. 
Stockton has recently made stiil another ad- 
dition to his already long list of volumes in 
the collection of short stories called ‘A Story- 
Teller’s Pack’ (Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50). 
Mr. William Dean Howells bas recently made 
an illuminating analysis of this volume and 
Mr. Stockton’s methods. He explains part of 
the author's success by showing that he has 
brought the art of dispensing humor with an 
entire sobriety of demeanor to ‘ bigher artis- 











The London Academy 
says: ‘‘Mr. Davis has vigorous ideals; he is 
in love with strength and cleanness, with 
‘grit’ andresource, with heroism and courage 
in men; with beauty and frankness, with 
freshness and youth in women; and liking 
these qualities, he also hkes writing about 
them. Mr. Davis bas the dramatic 
gift—he carries you along with him. One 
need not wish for a better story of action 
> and to find the laudations of the 
story at home it would be merely necessary to 
make a list of the reviews which have ap- 
peared. It may put the matter more tangi- 


though published late last May, just at the 

beginning of the ‘‘dull season” in the book 

trade, is already in its fortieth thousand. 

With a different enough manner and setting | 
Mrs. Burnett’s ‘Lady of Quality"’ (12mo, 
$1.50) provides equally captivating reading, 
and the author now has in press a unique 
companion tothis striking ‘‘ Curious Hitherto 
Unknown History.” “His Grace of Os- 
monde "’ (12mo, $1.50) tells the man’s side of 
this most entertaining story, and all who are 
familiar with Mrs. Burnett's subtlety and in- 
genuity of treatment will recognize the great 
possibilities of such a dovetailed romance in 
her hands. **A Lady of Quality,"’ by the 
way, deserves a line of statistics, for it is 
among that sufficiently limited number of 
books which pass the twenty-five thousand 
mark in their first year of existence. Retura- 
ing again from the age of the Jutler to To- 
day—one could hardly select a more entirely 
satisfactory group of stories for summer or 
any other time of the year than the lively 
Australian-English romances of Mr. E. W. | 
Hornung. ‘‘ Just as Jim Bludso saw his duty, | 
so does Mr. Hornung see his reader's interest | 
—'‘a dead sure thing, and he goes for it thar 
and then.’ . . We cannot call ‘My Lord 
Duke’ anything but one of the most agreeable 
novels that we can remember,” says the Lon- 
don Acudemy, and besides ** My Lord Duke" 
(i2mo, $125) Mr. Hornung has brought out 
through the Scribners ** The Rogue's March” 
(l2mo0, #1 *A Bride from the Bush” 
(Ivory Series, l6mo, 75 cents), and ‘ Irrae 
lie’s Bushrangers”’ J Series, 16m0, 75 
cents). The first and last of these deal with 
the Australian ‘‘busb,.” but “ My Lord | 
Duke,’ like “A Bride from the the in. 


a, 


depends largely for ite effects upon the in- 
congruities resulting from transplanting 4 
Colonia] to London society. Mr. Hornung | 
takes firm hold of one’s attention at the out- | 
set and he keeps it till the last word 


: illustrations, crown Svo. $1.75 
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N a cover asartistically attractive as the 


‘ a* . 
Some More Fiction. 
T author's style, there appeared a sbort 
while ago a novel by Mr. Walter Crans 


ton Larned entitled *‘Arnaud'’s Masterpiece " 
(i2mo $1.25). Of this mediwval * Romance of 
the Pyrenees,” the Detroit /’ree ress remarks 
appreciatively : ‘*‘Arnaud's Masterpiece ' 
is distinguished by a sweet and noble serious 
ness; itis calm and quiet; there is nothing 
common or unclean within its pretty covers.” 
Sharply contrasting with the simplicity and 
elevation of Mr. Larued’s story is the voloank 
volume which heralded ** Benjamin Swift's” 
advent in the front rank of our modern no 


velists last year, The © » said of * Nancy 
Noon” (l2mo, 81.50. Fs fth edition Power 
there is in this book in such measure as is 
; not given to the first comer; power of 
thought, of feeling, and of expression. It 
has a trick of lingering in thé memory when 


it is over, and some of its chords are touched 
as by a master hand,” and the same origi 
nality and forceful virility are prominent in 
the author's new book, * The Tormentor”™ 
Imo, $1.50, which will appear this autumn 
Cy Warman, too, has a new volume in press 
called * The Express Messenger, and Other 
Tales of the Rail” which should prove as 
popular as his ** Tales of an Engineer, with 
Rhymes of the Rail” (each l2mo, $1 2° Mr 
Warman’s stories carry one along as irre. 
sistibly as did ever his engine when his hand 
was on the throttle. Another welcome vol 
ume will be ** The History of the Lady Betty 
Stair ** (illustrated by Thule de Thulstrup, 
I2mo, $1.25, a touching romance by Molly 
Elliot Seawell. Miss Seawell’s ** Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac"’ (illustrated by Gustav 


Verbeek, I2mo, $i 2h) is one of the deftest, 


| cleverest tales imaginable 





Some Outing Books. 


The Scribners’ list of ‘‘ popular science’ 
books is particularly strong. Easily at the 
head of this group is Mrs. William Starr Dana's 
‘*How to Know the Wild Flowers” 
‘), whose ef 
fective grouping according t and lite 
rary charm, have necessitated the issuing of 
some thirty-two thousand copies For the 


with 15 


; amateur ornithologist there are John B 
Grant's ‘“‘Our Common Birds and How to 
Know Them" (illustrated, 12mo, #150 nef 
in its thirteenth thousand, ‘“* The Bird's 
Calendar"’ (illustrated, 12mo0, 21.50 net, a 

' series of charming essays by Mr. H. FE. Park- 


| hurst, who will adda companion volume to 


this in the Fall; * Song Birds and Water 
Fowl! *’ (illustrated by Louis Agassez Fuertes, 


I2mo, $1.5) net); ** The Out-of-Door Li- 
brary,"* four attractive volumes on ‘An 
gling,” ‘* Hunting,” ‘* Mountain Climbing,” 


and ‘* Athletic Sports” (each profusely illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.50): and four volumee treat- 
ing of the famous ‘American Summer Re- 
sorts ** (each 12mo, 75 cents 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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E:ducattonal 


CAL —_- Belmont (In the foothills near San 

ranc ise 0) x 
f EL: uO. VT SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 
deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 
Western parents by surrounding its boys with asstimu 


lating an intellectual, spiritual, and physical life aSis | 
| paratory for College or Scientific School. 


found in the best Fastern schools, and by offering a 
home which in beauty of surroundings and fineness of 
climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope toequal. It should give to ita boys a healthful 
impulse towards good thinking and good living. and 


leave with them a heritage of pleasant and helpful He. 


memories, 

The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the colleges and technical schools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an idea of its spirit 
and the work it is doing 

. T. Rem, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 
CaLiForntA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 

\f4 RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

P| 


Mrs. GEORGE A, CASWELL, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Dover. 


I] 7ILMINGTON CONFERENCE ACA- | 


demy.—College-preparatory. The location of 
the school in a Capital secures exceptional advantages 
; Ww L GOODING, Principal. 
DELAWARE, “Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HE BB’: 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
S TUART SCHVUOL FOR GIRLS. 
nN Academic, Collegiate, and Optional Courses, Mode- 
rate cerms. 
Special advantages for Post Graduates. 
Miss CLAUDIA STUART, Principal, 
1224 and 1226 li oth St.. N. W. 


DiIsTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Wasbington. 
LISS SCHOOL OF ELECTRICIT Y. 
The only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex 
cellent. Courses open October 1, 
Catalogue on application. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
YWEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Gitr's. Suburb of Washington. 
French the Janguage of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bouuieny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PETTIGREW. P. O. Station E. Washington, D. C. 


[LLINoIs, Bunker Hill. 
UNKER HILL MILITARY 
demy. Superior proviston for Boys under 12 
15th year under the same Superintendent. 
and superior home and school. 
lege and for busfaess. New gymnasium, 75x30 ft. Ad- 
dress for illustraved catalogue, Col. 8, L STIVER, Supt. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
YIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOVL.—22D 
7 year begins Sept. 22. For Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren. Prepares for College and gives _— courses 
of study. Miss Repecca S. Rick, A.M, ) Principal 
Miss Mary E, Beepy, A.M., 5 /Tiucipals. 


ILuinotIs, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
‘HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
LaW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForREsT UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. B ARRETT. 





KENTUCKY, Pewee Valley (near Louisville). 

[/ RIDGE COLLEGE AND CON- 

servatory of Music.—Best advantages for youn 
ladies at lowest cost. Ample faculty in departments o 
Science, Literature, Music and Art. Location very 
high and healthful. 
G.B Perry, AM, Pres. H. U. Goopwin (Grad. of N. EF. 
Conservatory, also C onservatory of Berlin), Director. 


MAINE, Yarmouth 
ORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY. 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, 
Ww ellesley, and other leading colleges. Delightful loca 
tion, Terms moderate. Rev. B P. Syow, A. M., Prin. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, cor. Carey and Lanvale Sts, 
HAFTESBURY COLLEGE OF EX- 
pression.—Six months’ session. Enrolment the Ist 
of each month, Winter term Nov. to April, inclusive, 
Handsome f{ lustrated catalogue. 
Miss ALICE May You SE, President. 


“MARYL. AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
faked WORTH BOARDING and DAY 


« School for Girls.—35th year will begin September 
23, 1897. 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Assoc late Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
“ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


7 opens Sept. 22. Number limited. A few boarders 
rec elved. Adi ress Prof. GARNETT, Woman's College. 





MARYLAND. St. George’s, near Baltimore. 
7. GEORGE'S SCHOOL in the High- 
lands. 22d year. Twenty boys. College or busi- 
ness, individual training Permanent home ff desired. 
New building, extensive grounds, modern comforts, 
refinement, and kindness. _ 50 and $300. 
a..0; KINEAR, A M., Principal. — 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. i 
7. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: : Miss M é. C. CARTER, iss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Address the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans, 


ACA. | 


Complete | 
Prepares for any col- | 
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Liducational. 


MAss AcHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Chureh Boarding School for Boys, pre- 


address 
B. F. Harpine, A M , Head Master. 


For terms, etc., 


Massac HUSETTS, ‘Boston. 
posi ‘(ON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. ; 
"MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
(. NCORD HOME SCHOOL. 

Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi 
ness. Individualinstruction Eleme ntary classes, Non 
sectarian. JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 

MASSACHOSETTS, Danvers. ee 
an OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Making a reputation, not living on one. Address 

Henry N. DE NORMANDIE, Prine ipal. 
~ MASSACHU ray Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business, Indl 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes " “4 young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. KN APP, S.B. (M. T TY). 





Massac HUSKTTS, Lexington. 
REPARATION for HARVARD COL- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 
good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
particulars, address GEORGE L, St: WELL. 
MASSACHU SETTS, Roxbury. ; : 
YIXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Founded 


1645). There will be five vacancies in the first 


| class and five inthe fifth for the school year begin 





ning September 20, 1897. 
Wma. C. CoLLarR, Head Master. 


~ MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak 

LCHIGAN MILIT ‘GR Y ACADEMY, 

—A Select Boarding School for Boys. 20th year. 
Location 30 miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed for 
beauty and healtbfulness The courses of study are 
so arranged as to fitfor active business pursuits and 
to give a thorough preparation for college. Special at- 


| tention paid to practical drill in Enghsh work. Gradu 


ates receiving our diploma are admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Cornell University without exa- 
mination. "ont econ address 

tol J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent. 


5 a St. Louis, 1607-17 South Compton Ave. 
1SHOP ROBERTSON HALL, (Episco- 
® eopal.) This Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls 
will open its twenty-third year, D. V., September 15, 

1897. Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth. ; 

[J OLDERNESS SCHOOL — This School 
alms tofurnish the marimum of advantage at the 

minimum of cost to boys preparing for College or Sct- 

entific ane For catalogue, apply to the Rev. 2 ORIN 

WEBSTER, A.M., Rector. The Rt. Rev. W. W. NILEs, 

President of Trustees. 

: New JERSEY, Short Hills 
WECARTERE T SCHOOL.— The Prin- 
cipals receive 16 boysin thefr private families, 

Gymnasium. Large grounds. Special facilities for in 

dividual work. College preparation. Laboratory. 

ALFRED Goisuas ARNOLD, JOHN W. ALLEN, Prins. 
NEw York, Aurora. 
HE WELLS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 
Preparatory, general, and special courses. 
tember 15, 1897. 


Opens Sep 


Miss Y AWGER. 
“NEW York, Buffalo, 284 Delaw are Avenue. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. 


The forty-seventh year. ae circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principat. 





NEw YORK, Ithaca. 
THACA CONSERVA TORY of MUSIC, 
FACULTY. 

W.GRANT EGBERT, Musical Direc tor, V rec. pupil of 
Kruse, Jacobsen, Joachim. AIME LACHAUME , Plano; 
graduate Paris Conservatory; winner of first prize, 
piano; pupil of Mathias, Thomas, Dubois, Delibef, Mas 
senet GEORGE M. CHADWICK, Pipe Organ, Piano; 
pupilof Perabo; several years’ experience. Mrs ALICE 
EMERSON, Piano; pup‘! of Carl Baermann at Munich; 
seven years first assistant at Wellesley. Mrs. GER 
TRUDE WALKER EGBERT, Voice; pupil of Md 
Meyer, Matilde Anderson, Berlin, JOHN D. BEALE, 
Voice; winner of the N.C. E. Havden medal, 1890; two 
years director College of Music, Bloomington {ll.; later 
3 pil of Vannuncini, Florence, Italy. WILLIAM L. 

YOOD, Voice; several years’ experience teaching in 
N. Y. GEORGE C. WILLIAMS. O B. Elocution and Ora 
tory; three yeara President College of Oratory, Lin- 
colin, Neb. MINNOW GILLUM, Elocution, Guitar, Ban 
jo, Mandolin; formerly of the Conservatory of Music, 
Lincoln, Neb. ESTHER MAY WANZER, Poysical Cul- 
ture; graduate in Normal Course, Allen Gym. M. PHI- 
LIP BRIGANDI, Italian, Fencing; native Italian; grad. 
Nat. Fencing Academy, Naples. PATRICK CONWAY, 
Band and Orchestral Instruments. JOSEPH FRANCIS 
HICKEY, Banjo, Mandolin. Guitar; ten years’ expert 
ence. EDWIN C. TICHENOR. ’Cello. Miss LENA 
MARSH, Violin; pupil of W. Grant Egbert. Dr. C. P. 
VERGAUVEN, French, German; Instructor Cornell 
University. OTHERS tot be added. Send *or catalog, 


NEW York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N. 
HE MISSES LOCK WOULD'S COLLE. 
giate School for Girls. 12th year. College-Prepa 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas- 
sarand Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken. 
Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate. 














Aug. 5, 1897] 


Educational. | 


NEw YorK, Randolph. 

{ “2 RLAIN INSTITUTE. 
48th year. A thorough Christian school of high 
grade for both sexes. Well endowea,. 

ample grounds. 

College-preparatory, business training, 
and oratory. $150 per year. 
Rev. E a, 


Fine buik lings, 


music, art, 


BisHoP D.D., President. 


NEW YORK CITY, 43 West 47th Screet. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
< College Preparation in a 
Colle ge- Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley 
Special coaching to supply deticiencies. | 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
MarY B. WHITON, A.B., and Lois A. BANGs 
NEW York, Utica. 
A ARS PLA LT’S SCHVOL FOR GIRLS. 
-The next school year begins Thursday, Septem 
Applications should be maae early. 


ber 23, 1897. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. | 

V/ ISS NOURSE'S ENGLISH AND 
P French Family and Day Schoo! It has individual 
advantages for a limited number of | amily Pupils and 
a full course successfully fitting for leading colleges, 
Cc irculars are ready | 

On10, Cincinnatt, 

\ ISS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application 

OHI, Cincinnati. I incolo Inn Court. 
M«: FJ. BABIN’S SCHOUL OF LAN- 


guages for Boys, Established in 1877. Catalogue 
on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Westmoreland Co., Beatty. 

“T XAVIER'S ACADEMY. Conducted 

by the Sisters of Mercy. Fifty third year. Home 

care Fully equipped. Offers peculiar aagvantages to 

young women Wishing a solid and refined education. 
For further information apply to TH DIRECTREsS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, North College Ave. 


a and 2ist Street 
Ww OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF | 
PENNSYLVANI'}. 
The Forty-elghth Annual Session ope ns Sept. 29, L807. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac 
teriological and Clinicat Work offers superior advan 
tages. Students are admitted to the clinies of city 
hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M D., Dean 
PENNSYLVANIA, P hilade ipnia, Chestnut Hill, 


RS. CUMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 3037 De Lancey Place. 

] [SS GIBSON’'S Family and Day Schoo! 
4 for Girls. 26th year. Fall term begins Septem 
ber 50, Home pupils imited. Preparaticn for college 


Students prepared for college 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wynicote. 
(= TEN HILLS SCHOOL for Girl 
and Boys —Keopens for its L6th year Sept. 29, "07 
Preparation for College. A good Musical Course. For 


circular, apply to Principals, 
E.W 
ALSUN FRANCAISE 


VERMONT, Saxton’s River. 


& A HEacock. 


f VERMONT 


A Academy and TRAINING SCHOOL for Teachers oF 
french, Eieventh year opens September 21. Address 
tev. L C, Roux, M.A 
VirGINta, Old Charen. 

/ OSE DALE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 

both Sexes. Resident teachers. Au ao enter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water. Special care (to backward pupils. Gymuasiurms 
and other sports. Convenient to Danville R.R sys 
tem and C.& 0. R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year begins 
Sept 20, 1897. 
THos P. DARRACOTT, M.D., 


Ph.D., Principal 


VirkGINIA, Richmond. 
Ms; ABE’s UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
The thirty third annual session of this s*horl 
for boys begins Sept. 1Sv7 
for University of Virginia, Yale, 
tary and Naval Academies, and 


rhorough preparation 
Harvaid, U.S. Mill 
the leading Engineer 


ing Schools. Full staff. Boarding depar.ment strictly 
limited. For cataiogue, address 
W. GORDON McCabe, Head Master 


VIRGINIA, Richmond. 
OY ar : es 
NIVEKSITY COLLEGE J 
cine.—A three years’ graded course. Depart 
ments: Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy. Two hos 
pitais; Sl instructors, $225 for the entire three-years 
course in Medicine or Dentistry. Address 
HUNTER McGuire, M.D.. LL.D, President 


OF MEDI 


VIRGINIA, Salem. 
JOANOKE CULLEGE. 

Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Libra 
ry. Working Laboratory, Beautiful, healthful moun 
tain location. 1oung men from North and South. 
Very moderate expenses. Catalogue free 

JULI s D. DREHER, President. 


Vise. “ANABLE'S Boarding and 


School for Girls, 1880 Pine St . Phils a., Pa Estab 
lished in 1548, Circular on applicati in. ( pens Sept. 23, 


MILITARY CoLLEGE 
Chester, Pa, #th year begins Sept. 15. 
Civil Engineeri ng iC. c Chemistry (8.§.), ety ry 8). 
Also Thorough Pre paratory Courses. 


Intantry, Artillery ar id Caval ry drills. 
“A Military School of eel h te hest 


rd ler.’ ‘ 
Re 
“C. Er. HY ATT, President 








Catalogues of 


phiets. 


| from the best colleges o 
| increasing its facilities in library 


| ability 


; unique and desirable 


‘Cortina Method 
| SPANISH. 


| last two years, largely 


The Nation 


Educational. 


The en School 


FOR 30 BOYS. $600 A YEAR. 





We save tive years of boy life. when pa 


rents are willing. Is your boy wasting some 


| of those vears, subtracting so much from his 


manhood” I[f interested, write for my pam 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh- on Hudson, N.Y, 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
AURORA, N.Y. 
his institution is provided with a faculty drawn 
f the country; it is steadily 
anu in ap geretes 
It offers a number of scholarships to students of 
who need them. Ninety-one courses, re 
quired and elective, are offered this year. Wells 
College is known as a small, but thorough college 
it believes that, as such, it can offer young women 
advantages. For catalogues, 
address Dr. WILLIAM E. WATERS, President 
) (For use in schools 
tand self-study.) 
‘olumbian Exposition 


IN 20 LESSONS, 
cloth, each, 
$1.50. 


Awarded First Prize ( 


FRENCH. 
ENGLISH. 


, FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and II, 30c. 


Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 5e. 
for catalogue. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D. Cortina, M.A 


2 rin Originator of the adaptation of the Jnonegrapa 
to the teaching of languages, 44 West Sath St. N.Y. 


| College of Physicians and Surgeons ot Chicago 


School of Medicine of the L niversity of Illinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graced 
course. First two years largely laboratory work 
clinical work. Laboratory 


apd clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annt 
scholarships of the value of gi00each. Physi 
and students interested in medical educati 


invited to investigate this College For inf 
tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PU SEY, Sec., 


108 State St . Chicago, Ill. 
_PENNSYLVANIA, Be cthlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College y"S8, 


Founded 1749. Healthfully located in the beau 
tiful valley of the Lehigh. Ite eystem based on 
the fundamental principles that bave long made 
Moravian echools famous at home and abroad 
aiming to put character-bullding Oret of all, and 
insisting on thoroughness rather than sbowiness 
of intellectual training. Preparatory, Academic 
and College Departments. For circular address 

J. MAX HARK, DD 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Beye eee College. 
Flor fald 1 





LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
TACONIC SCHOOL FOR om. 





ted on the princiy ft tt New F 
eee parat 
ELIZA HARDY |! Pr ipa 
NicHoLas McrRayY BcTLaR, Ph! 
Frank N. McMcrrRy, PRD 
Advisers to the acuity 


The Annie <n n School. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Primary, preparatory. acacem) and musical de 
partments. Preparation for lege. Special courses 
TLL-F.3 T15 TF rite Avenue, N.Y 

‘ae FRANCES PIs R wees. 
te ipa 


Girl s Classical School, near 


Sixteenth Vear Opens Scot. 8 
ares . ewe « Spectal 
ses; IS instructors, Music. Art, Gymnasium. Hand 
Some s mr tat s for arin i for cat- 
alog. Theodere L. Sewall, Peamder, May Wright Sewall, Prin. 





ee 
me 
ae 


ki:ducational. 


Lasell Seminary tor Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 





Ten miles from Boston 
Rost a standards of echelarship and mduct of 
life with advantages of health ful i beautiful 
suburban resi dence; rowing and akating on Charles 
River; outdoor games tn ample, sha greands 
best equipped gymnasium aod swimming (tank 
under careful hygienic supervision. Leet avd 






lessons on topics adapted to the ideal admintiatra 
tion of homes; ye ile properly to the 
x 









best Musical an Aterary enterta Ros 
ton, and to historical places in the vi ty 

For illustrated catalogue blank forme f appl 
cation or place on waiti ng list, address (ment 
ing this paper) c¢, C. BRAGDON, Pri val 


School of Drawing and Painting. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
















THE TWENTY SECOND YEAR OPENS r 4 ise? 
Instruction In drawing from the cast and from 
life painting and decorative design, and ale 
in anatomy and perspectiy r “tpal 
i ors " W. Benser ‘ Tarbell, and 
Pht il p Hale (Drawing 1 Painting Mee W 
liam Stone (Decorative Desig gE W Emersca 
(Anatomy), and A. KR. Cross (Perapective Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum For circulare giving detailed forma 
tion, addre 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Managy 
y ® aa » Sixty third vear opens 
N.Y . University wt bet . AY 
ae LASSEs R after 
Law School two years). RVENIS 
three vears Dativy sexs . t sands r M 
Tuition $100 GRADUATE ASSES . Tee 
i; Five obtain LLM 
By oki) ars, address! ToOMPaiNs egistrar, Was 
ingts uare, New Vork ‘ 
Western Reserve University 
Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE r coL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FoR 
MEN AND WOMEBN, degrees of AMP 
SCHOOL three vears). MEDICAL SCHOOL 
years): DENTAL SCHOOL (three years) 


CHARLES F. THWING, President, Clewela 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


42d year Sept. 15. F Preparation for Oollege 
Ss ntifie School Business Caref Supervisor 
Home Influences ‘Ss rll Classes Rt. Ree, William 
Lawrence, DD Via! } A s u \™M 
Head Master, Worcester, M Aca 
‘ t¥ 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NY. 





25 miles from New York. Healthf leasant 

home. Individual attention Therousg preparation 

for college r buait Leas oan die su rT sees 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A M., Prt pa 


* CEDARCROFT”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, Principal, Conywa N.Y 
New Yor« Cry, 30, 3¥, 34 Past S7th St 
The Peebies and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 





Miss DE. Merrill, Mise L. A Bushes s.S_S. Van Laer 
Principals an } en rs 
wit) ou «tober 4 
Bast! eton, near a neeti Penna. 
A school é the highest lass An EXC] 
ith? l ati Luke’a boys 1 
vard. I ‘ { ¥ ci7h. 2 West 
Mass. Inst ( I } ‘ | is ] 
x 1AS. H. STROUT, M.A., I pa 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JONN B. DIMAN | Harvar A.M Head Master. 
Prepara tion for any ¢ ege or Screntif ch 
Circular andr ' 1 application 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


t of the Chelten Hills, near Phila- 
deiphia. Pennsylvania's leading college -prepara- 
~y boarding-echool, under the military syster. 
Ju cadet o: 10 resident instructors lilustrated cata 





On the eu 










HN ¢ RICE Ph.D... Prin., Ogontz, Pa 
ABBOT ACADEM' he 
pp ng 
Begina its 60th inber ‘ ng enlarg 
ed pie I Semin. iry Courses of 
etaudies ollege-fitting Course Addre as 
Miss L At R * s WATSON, Prin Andover, Masa 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 
F th sexes Regular and Elective Courses le 
ees nferred Fita for College Music Art 
Ms nguages speclalties Steam ‘ elec 
ight he comforts. Write for Catalog. E. J 
LAY DD "Preat dent, Williamspert, Pa 
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NEW BOOKS MACMILLAN COMPANY 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. FIFTH THOUSAND, 
CITIZEN BIRD: A Story of Bird-Life for Beginners. 
B 
MABEL osaoop WRIGHT, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Dr. --- COUES, 
Author of ‘Birdcraft,” *‘ Tommy Anne,” etc. Author of *‘Birds of North America,” ete. 


Illustrated with Drawings from Nature by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 
A charming story for the young people, which contains not only much information about the life of birds in general, but also a guide to all the chief 
varieties of North American birds, their habits, economic value, etc. 
re : 7 ’ _** Citizen Bird’ is a delightful and at the same a 
Ww het se agen me a grey che oe in Mrs. time a most instructive book. None of us know ‘There is no other book in existence so well Fe 
right’s ‘Citizen Bird’ a delightful book for | as much as we ought about birds, and whether i ; ‘ , 
young people, written _especially for those who old or young we can easily increase our know- fitted for arousing and directing the interest that 
are making a beginning in the study of bird | ledge by spending an hour or two in perusing all children of any sensibility feel towards the 
life From the New York Times. ‘Citizen Bird.’’’—From the New York Herald. birds.” —From the Chicago Tribune. 


The Rural Science Series. 


Edited by Professsor L.H BAILEY, Cornell University. Two new volumes. 


The Principles of Fruit-Growing. The Fertility of the Land: 





Fundamentals Common to all kinds of Fruit-Growing. A Discussion of the Relationship of Farm Practice to Saving and Augment- 
; ing the Productivity of the Soil. 
By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, By I. P. ROBERTS, 
Professor of Horticulture, Cornell University. Director of the College of Agrieulture, Cornell University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. Fully Illustrated. $1.25. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


The Relation between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. 
By HENRY S. NASH, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 
‘Professor Nash's volume fulfils the promise of its title. It does more, indeed, for the author is something more and better than a mere epito- 


mizer of other men's thoughts. Not only is his treatment of the gre st thesis which he has undertaken to discuss free and suggestive, but he shows 
himself to be a clear and original thinker..—From The Tribune, New York. 


The Myths of Israel. | The Social Teachings of Jesus : 
| 


An Essay in Christian Sociology. 
By Professor SHAILER MATTHEWS, Chicago University. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation of its Com- 
position. 


By AMOS K. FISKE, 
Author of "The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. | Cloth, 12mo. In Press. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | It is based on the belief that Jesus as a strong thinker must have had 


The author resolves the ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into its com- | some central truth or conception. Starting with this fundamental concep- 
ponent myths, explaining their significance and bearing in the literary and | tion, the author endeavors to trace its application by Jesus himself to vari- 
religious development of the Hebrew people. | ous aspects of social life. 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER HOLIDAY READING. 
The Grey Lady. | The Choir Invisible. In the Tideway. 


| 
| 
ey —— oe eae | By JAMES LANE ALLEN, | By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
cineca er cage tka gga Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal.” | Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” 
‘Deeply interesting, original, and cleverly | | 
constructed."’"—The Oakland Tribune. } Cloth, er. 8vo, $1.50. | Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


A Rose of Yesterday. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of *‘ Casa Braccio,” etc. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Mr. Crawford is, a8 ANDREW LANG says, ‘‘the most versatile and various of modern novelists. . . . A master of the narrative style, he throws 
a subtle charm over all he touches.”” Mr. Allen, also, so Bliss Carman writes, is ‘‘ one of the first of our novelists to-day,” wita ‘a prose style of won 
derful beauty,’ while Mrs. Steel’s new book is described as “a piece of evenly brilliant writing.” 


SHORT STORIES. 


In the Land of the Snow Pearls. | Old Times in Middle Georgia. 


Tales of Puget Sound, By the Author of ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales.” 
By Mrs. ELLA HIGGINSON. | By R. MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
Cloth, er. 8vo0, $1.50. Cloth, er. 8vo, $1.50. 


Each of these volumes is a picture of life in one section of the country, very successful in preserving the local atmosphere. As the Detroit Free 
Press says of the tales of Puget Sound, ‘‘there is not adull story in the book.” To Mr. Johnston we owe the permanent possession of a view of life 


which now belongs to a vanished past. 
JUST READY. 


With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Author of ‘A Ride Through Western Asia.” 
With Illustrations and Maps. (loth, 8vo. Price, $2.50. 

This is the book which was reviewed at some length in the Natron last week, with comments on the writer's “ essential fairness.’’ ‘* studiously 
clear descriptions,” *‘ the powerful interest of lis story,” etc., and with the following paragraph io conclusion: 

“The unity of effect achieved in this narrative is so happy that those who read it may almost regret as time misspent the attention given to piece- 
meal reports published in the daily press as the war proceeded. A certain falsity of perspective and lack of proportion is unavoidable so long as the 
events described are in progress, and renders the refashioning of a war correspondent’s original material before it appears in permanent form o viously 
necessary. This has rarely been done to better purpose than in the present book.” 


ADDRESS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


The scheme of having jubilations in 
all parts of the country over the passage 
of the Dingley tariff law fell through, 
fortunately for its promoters. It would 
have been the very irony of fate if such 
a celebration had occurred in Lawrence 
Mass., on Saturday evening. to be follow- 
ed on Monday morning by the announce- 
ment that two great mills, employing 
more than 2,000 hands, would shut down 
through a part of August; or in Man- 
chester, N. H., to be followed within 
forty-eight hours by the notice that the 
great Amoskeag mills, employing about 
8,000 operatives, would shut down 
through the month of August, if not 
longer. Nobody will be surprised 
learn that in the former city ‘the news 
was hardly believed at first, in view of 
the promises made in the past years 
that, when a new tariff law had been 
passed, full time and full wages would 
be resumed in all the Lawrence mills.” 
Protectionists will cite the fact that si- 
milar shut-downs have occurred of late 
years in the summer season at both 
Lawrence and Manchester, but that was 
under a Democratic administration and 
a “free-trade tariff.” That such a custom 
should be maintained under a Republi- 
can President, and put into effect just 
after the passage of a high-tariff law, 
is nothing short of a breach of the con- 
tract to prosperity which the 
party made with the operatives last fal! 


5, 1897. 


to 


restore 





The favorite railing accusation 
brought against the Wilson bill has 
been, of course, that it was such a fail- 
ure as a revenue-producer. Dingley was 
to mend all that from the first day. 
The Treasury was instantly to gain 
$100,000 a day. Well, the confounded 
facts will not ‘end themselves to this 
view. Receipts from customs for the 
first four days of the Wilson bill were 
upwards of $3,250,000. Dingley’s first 
four days brought in $1,621,500—or al- 
most precisely one-half. No one need 
suppose that we regard this showing as 
really proving anything about the ulti- 
mate efficiency of the Dingley bill as a 
means of producing revenue. It is only 
a convenient gag to put in certain noisy 
protectionist mouths. Mr. Dingley will 
have to send out his first monthly state- 
ment with a deficit of $11,073,544, just 
if he were another incompetent Wilson. 


as 





; 


If the point is made that this month of | 
July is five-sixths Wilson and only one- 


sixth Dingley, we have to record the 
fact that the one-sixth Dingley in- 
creased the deficit by just about $600,000 


bill left it. This is the more unlucky in 
view of the fact that Wilson was able 
to close his first month with a substan- 
tial surplus. 





People who watched the heedless ex- 
travagance of the last Congress were 
not surprised at the announcement, in 
Monday’s Washington despatch, that 
the fiscal year had begun with a July 
deficit of $11,073,544; nor at the accom- 
panying explanation that “this deficit 
is accounted for by abnormally heavy 
expenditures incident to the beginning 
of the new fiscal vear.” July expendi- 
tures, say the somewhat faint-voiced de- 
fenders of the recent fiscal measures, 
are always far beyond the monthly ave- 
rage. Nothing could be more true. But 
when the total disbursements of July, 
1897, are $50,100,908, against $42,088,468 
in July, 1896, and $38,548,063 in July, 
1895, suspicion arises that something 
more than the movement of the seasons 
responsible for the inroad on the 
Treasury. It will be noticed that the 
month’s Government revenue runs al- 
most exactly ten million dollars over the 
revenue of July, 1896, and yet that the 
month’s deficit left at than 
eleven millions. With such an introduc 
tory showing for the 


is 


is more 
iscal vear, the fu 

ture movement of the revenne, when th 

Dingley tariff is left alone in operation, 
becomes a matter of real concern. 


The decided decline in the price of 
silver is hard to reconcile with the re- 
ports of the progress made by Senator 
Wolcott’s embassy. We have been assur- 
ed that the active coéperation of France 
and the passive aid of England could be 
depended on, and leading authorities on 
bimetallism have told us that with such 
assistance silver could be reinstated. In 
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the face of all this, silver goes down in 


price with accelerated speed. 
a gigantic monetary conspiracy is work- 
ing to produce this result. Wicked ca 
pitalists may reason themselves 
that, as silver is presently to be doubled 
in value by international agreement, it 
will be a profitable commodity to hold. 
They may, therefore, have combined to 
depress the market in order to obtain 
a stock of silver at the lowest possible 
price, expecting to sell out at an enor- 
mous advance. This explanaticn ought 
to recommend itself to the believers in 
silver. It implies that silver will ad- 
vance in price, which they believe; that 
such persons as have a large stock of it 
on hand will make a great deal of 
money, which they cannot deny; and 


with 


| that the “money kings” are disposed to 
do just what Debs and Bryan and AIlt- 
| geld declare they have always done and 


beyond the amount where the Wilson | will always try to do. 





Possibly 






There is a very different explanation 
of the falling price of silver, and a more 
The fall is due to the ex 
pectation that silver will 
in the future than it is now 
tity 


rational one 
be worth less 
The quan 
produced is increasing very much 
and the cost of producing it is steadily 
On the other the de 


oft 


diminishing 
for it 


hand 


mand as money falling 


is 
Our own Treasury is overloaded with it 
The 


quantity 


German Government has a large 
for sale, and so probably 
The 


wish 


has 
more silver 
had; the Indi 
is adopting the 
talk of 


the loss 


Austria French have 


than they 


nt 


they an 


mi is closed: 


Japan 


gold standard. We begin to hear 


a change of standard in Mexico 


es and vexations arising from 


the silver 


standard becoming intolerable Under 


these circumstances it seems much more 


reasonable to hold that silver ts falling 


ih price because people elie 


 remonetized than because they 


words, the financial regards 
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Secretary 
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dministration knew what it wanted 
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100 


matter what that plan may be. The do- 
nothings will say, “Why not let well 
enough alone?” If there is no pressing 
need for haste, and no immediate occa- 
sion for anxiety, the average Congress- 
man will conclude that it will be time 
enough to meet the danger when it 
comes. It will be hard for anybody to 
meet that argument who has once used 
something like it himself. 





Last vear the Democrats of Maryland, 
with manifest reluctance, endorsed Bry- 
an and his platform, and in this policy 
Senator Gorman joined, although much 
against his inclination. The result was 
a disastrous split in the party, and its 
defeat by a plurality of 32,000. Cleve- 
land’s plurality over Harrison in 1892 
was 21,000. A change of more than 
50,000 in the vote of the State was 
caused by the fatuous and dishonest po- 
licy of the Chicago convention, and a 
seat in the Senate was lost at the same 
time. The lesson was well calculated 
to lead to reflection, and Mr. Gorman 
has naturally made different arrange- 
ments for the present year. Circum- 
stances and President McKinley have 
enabled him to do so. The Wolcott 
Commission has served his turn per- 
fectly. He has “taken passage” with 
the present Administration, and he 
seems to enjoy his company very much. 
In their declaration of principles the 
Maryland Democrats say: 

“We note with satisfaction that the de- 
mand of more than 6,500,000 of Democratic 
voters, expressed at the polls last Novem- 
ber, has compelled President McKinley and 
aRepublican Congress to urge upon the Eu- 
ropean Powers, through the medium of a 
duly appointed commission,the necessity for 
an international conference to arrange the 
terms of a bimetallic system under the ope- 
ration of which both gold and silver shall 


be used and recognized as money of final 
redemption.”’ 





They further affirm that they stand 
where they always have stood. They 
“believe now, as they always have be- 
lieved, in honest money, the gold and 
silver money of the Constitution, and 
the coinage of both metals without dis- 
crimination against either into standard 
dollars of final payment and redemp- 
tion’—but not at any particular ratio. 
The essence of the Chicago platform and 
of the whole Bryan campaign was in the 
fixing of the ratio of 16 to 1. That was 
the Democratic new departure. The 
platform on which Mr. Cleveland was 
nominated in 1892 called for “the coin- 
age of both gold and silver without dis- 
criminating against either metal,” but 
it required that the two kinds of dollars 
should be of the same intrinsic value. 
There is nothing in the Gorman plat- 
form that requires them to be of the 
same intrinsic value or of any value. 
The Maryland Democrats have simply 
straddled the question, and they have 
found in the Wolcott commission the 
excuse for doing so. What a useful 
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thing a roving bimetallic commission is. 
Its advantages are not confined to any 
political party. 


On the day that President McKinley 
promulgated his order regulating re- 
movals from the service, Judge Jackson 
of the United States Circuit Court, sit- 
ting in Parkersburg, W. Va., granted an 
injunction restraining a newly appoint- 
ed (Republican) marshal from removing 
(Democratic) deputies without assign- 
ing reasons, and presumptively on poli- 
tical grounds. The Judge referred to 
the fact that such places had in the 
past been regarded as party spoils, but 
insisted that the civil-service act had 
changed all this, and maintained that 
the act of itself prevents partisan re- 
movals, saying on this point: 

‘If there is anything in the civil-service 
act, the office is one fully protected by it, 
and the occupant is withdrawn from the 
spoils of party. In my judgment the civil- 
service act is a law founded in wisdom, and 
if it is executed in the same wisdom in 
which it was conceived and enacted, it will 
not only prove to be one of the wisest sta- 
tutes that have been enacted in the latter 
part of this century, but one of the safe- 
guards of our republican institutions. The 
incumbent is protected in the enjoyment of 
his position by the civil-service act.”’ 
This is the most advanced ground ever 
taken by the courts in the matter. If it 
shall be sustained in the event of an ap- 
peal, it will show that the President’s 
recent order forbidding removals, ex- 
cept for just cause duly ascertained, was 
really not needed, because the law it- 
self prohibited such removals. Yet 
many thousands of clerks in Wash- 
ington have been trembling ever 
since last November for fear that the 
bread might presently be taken out of 
their mouths. It is something fine to 
have materially added to the happiness 
of so many human beings by an order 
which at the same time improves the 
conduct of the public business. 





In one day’s telegraphic despatches 
last week there casually appeared three 
items that ought to furnish protection- 
ists food for serious reflection. The new 
underground railway in London is to 
be equipped with electrical locomotives, 
carriages, machinery, etc., made by an 
American concern, the General Electric 
Company. Protesting English concerns 
are informed that the American elec- 
trical appliances are the best and cheap- 
est that can be procured. In the House 
of Commons the Secretary of State for 
India explained that the East Indian 
Railway, which is owned by the Govern- 
ment, had bought 7,708 tons of rails 
from the Maryland Steel Company, be- 
cause that company offered them for 
£8,675 less than was demanded by the 
lowest British bidder. And from Wil- 
mington, Del., the announcement comes 
that the Jackson & Sharp Company of 
that city has entered into a contract to 
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build a number of cars for the South- 
eastern Railway of England. What view 
shall be taken of such extensions of 
American enterprise as these? It seems 


| reasonable to regard them with satis- 


faction and to frame our fiscal laws 
in such a way as not to discourage them. 
But our new tariff is calculated to dis- 
courage them. It is intended to give 
our manufacturers the home market, 
and it will end by giving them no other. 





The protest against President An- 
drews’s forced resignation, which a 
majority of the Brown faculty signed 
and published on Tuesday, puts the case 
for freedom of teaching in a way to win 
the sympathy of every lover of academic 
liberty and progress. We certainly do 
not want to see the JLehrfreiheit in 
this country descend to the level it 
touched in Prussia under Frederick Wil- 
liam III.; that amiable monarch pro- 
claiming that the university professors 
were free to teach whatever they pleas- 
ed, though, of course, they must not ad- 
vance any views of which he disapprov- 
ed. The Brown professors also, it seems 
to us, make a pretty effective retort to 
the trustees on the basis of the merely 
pecuniary interests of their insticution. 
The trustees rested their case on the 
pecuniary losses sustained by reason of 
President Andrews’s vagaries. If they 
cannot sustain this position their case 
is weaker than we supposed. Irre- 
spective of the past and of endow- 
ments that might have been received, it 
is at any rate evident now, after the 
fact, that the action of the trustees is 
likely, for some time to come at least, 
to injure the material interests of the 
university. If they had based their action 
on the ground that a college president 
should devote less of his time to outside 
enterprises, and avoid giving alumni 
and intending patrons the impression of 
a flighty and erratic mind, not without 
a dash of love of notoriety thrown in, 
they would have had a surer footing. 
The affair has now taken a shape which 
all friends of Brown, and of academic 
peace and dignity, must deplore. 


There are 25,000 Japanese in the Ha- 
waiian Islands—probably ten for every 
American there. If we must annex for 
the sake of our one, Japan may at 
least show some concern over what 
will happen to her ten. Now the Japan- 
ese Minister points out that the exten. 
sion of the naturalization, immigration, 
customs, and navigation laws of the 
United States to Hawaii—an extension 
which would ipso facto follow annexa- 
tion—would injure these 25,000 Japan- 
ese in both person and property. They 
would at once lose their right to become 
citizens of Hawaii; no “‘Asiatic” can be 
naturalized under the laws of the United 
States. They would lose their valuable 
carrying trade. They would probably 
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lose their “full liberty to enter, travel, 
or reside in any part’ of the country. 
That phrase is taken from the treaty 
between Japan and the United States, 
which is to go into effect in 1899; but 
the clause quoted is modified by another 
which says that the stipulations of the 
treaty “do not in any way affect the 
laws, ordinances, and regulations with 
regard to trade, the immigration of la- 
borers, police, and public security which 
are in force or which may hereafter be 
enacted in either of the two countries.” 
United States courts have held that the 
Chinese exclusion act applies also to 
Japanese. Mr. Sherman remarks that 
this decision has not been sustained by 
the Supreme Court; but what guarantee 
have the Japanese that it will not be? 
How can they be blamed for pointing 
out the danger that the elementary per 
sonal rights of 25,000 Japanese in Ha- 
waii will be absolutely and remedilessly 
extinguished by annexation? 


As Mr. Chamberlain sees that he is 
not likely to cover himself with glory by 
getting up an imperial customs union 
he has fallen back on a minor measure 
of protection, the foreign prison-made- 
goods bill. It must be said that the Eng- 
lish Parliament has seldom occupied so 
humiliating a position as in submitting 
to the “jamming through” of this mea 
sure for prohibiting imports. The Gov- 
ernment scarcely attempted to defend it, 
and made a most pitiable showing in 
trying to evade the awkward questions 
that were raised in debate. One member 
stated that he imported wheat from Ar- 
gentina in bags, and that in that coun- 
try bags were made in the prisons, and 
desired to know if such wheat was to be 
excluded. He was told that the Gov 
ernment would not go to the length of 
prohibiting imports under such cireum- 
stances. Another member said he came 
from a part of Scotland where they im- 
ported from Sweden and Norway many 
boats caulked with prison-made oakum 
and he wanted to know if the trade 
would be illegal. The Government in re- 
ply begged honorable members not to go 
on raising such trivial points. Members, 
however, continued. and showed that 
some of the finest Burmese carving was 
executed in the jail of Benares, some of 
the finest Indian carpets in that of La- 
hore, some of the finest furniture in 
that of Agra, and 
work in copper and brass in the jail 
of Rangoon and Mandelay. Every tra- 
veller in India now brought some cf 
these articles back with him. but the 
bill would prohibit their introduction 
into England. The Government had no 
thing to say about this aspect of its mea- 
sure, except that it was not meant to in 
terfere with the private collector, and 
that words should be inserted to ac- 
complish this result. Thereupon, an 
other member pointed out that si 


some of the best 
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| words would render the bill utterly use- 
| less, for a dealer need only set up his 
shop on the other side of the Channel 
and seil his goods directly to purchasers 
in England. The Government replied to 
this that all it meant was that if a tra- 


veller wished to bring home a piece of | 


old carpet he should not be prevented. 
This brought out the inquiry how old 
carpets could be produced in prisons to- 
day, to which no answer was vouchsafed 


The action of England in denouncing 
the old treaties with the German Zoll- 
verein and with Belgium is a necessary 
sequel to the reduction of duties on Eng- 
lish products lately proposed by the Do- 
minion of Canada. Under these treaties 
such a reduction of duties would apply 
to Belgian and German goods. The 
treaty with Belgium contains the fol- 
lowing clause: “Articles the produce or 
manufacture of Belgium shall not be 
subject in the British colonies to other 
or higher duties than those which are 
or may be imposed upon similar articles 
| of British origin.” The German treaty 
contains a provision of similar effect. 
It might be naturally inferred 


from 
| some of Sir Wilfred Laurier’s remarks 
| that the Canadian Government had not 
| considered the nature of these treaties 
when it decided on its new policy to- 
wards English 


imports. The contrary 
is true, although the Premier spoke 
as if it 


were doubtful whether the 


treaties constituted an obstacle, where 
as they are entirely free from am 
biguity. No plainer language could 
| be employed to express the intention 
| that no higher duties should be imposed 
| on Canadian imports from Belgium and 
| Germany than on those from England 
| Had Belgium made her own treaty with 
Canada, then the “most-favored-nation" 
clause would have read that the pro- 
ducts of Belgium should not be subject 
to any higher duties than the products 
of any other foreign country. The fact 
is that England undertook to answer for 
the tariff laws of her colonies, and that 
she has now decided that the colonies 
shall determine their own policy. The 
occasion of this decision is undeniably 
the proposal of Canada to grant Eng- 
land some special favors: but it is in 
| harmony with free-trade principles to 
accept reductions of tariff obstacles 
| whenever they are offered. The Cobden 
| Club recommended the termination of 


| these treaties. 








| A set debate on foreign affairs took 
place in the House of Commons on July 
19, on occasion of passing the Foreign 
| Office estimates. This gave Mr. Curzon 
i} an opportunity to review the course of 
vente in “sekayr fnr two “Ag nact 
events in Turkey for two years past 
review 


and a gloomy it was. As to 


uu 


. mt alt _ _—— eet 
i; Armenta, all that Mr. Curzon could as- 


sert was that. while “no douht great 


| distress continues to prevail,” there have 
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been no organized massacres since 


March. “Isolated cases of murder” he 
admitted, but the great, the signal proo* 
of the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Concert of Europe in dealing with the 
Armenian question was that for three 
months the Sultan had refrained from 
slaughter of his Armenian 
subjects. Touching those wonderful 
“reforms” which the Powers secured 
from the Porte two years ago, Mr. Cur 
zon said that they had been put into 
| operation “in parts of Asia Minor,” but 
added regretfully that he did “not know 
that the result had been 
| satisfactory.” It seems that in many 


| wholesale 


\ltogethe: 


cases the Armenians, who, according to 
| the Sultan's agreement with the Powers 
had been appointed to the police and the 
gendarmerie, had “subsequently re 
{signed.”” One wonders if the “isolated 
murders” of Armenians had anything to 
do with these strange resignations. Al) 
told, the confession of impotency and 
frustration, as far as Armenia is con 
cerned, could not well have been more 


humiliating 


After a severe struggle the charter of 
the Bank of France has been renewed 
by the Government. upon terms that are 
comparatively satisfactory A very de 
termined attempt was made to get the 
Government into the banking business 
as we have done here, but a mafority of 
the Deputies finally voted against the 
proposal. The arguments against banks 
with which we are familiar were all re- 
hearsed: our demagogues have no mo 
nopoly of them. Even the sub-treasury 
scheme of our Farmers’ Allfance was 
vigorously advocated, and the deplorable 
condition of the French peasant was 
depicted in the very language of our 
agitators The Socialists 

were determined that the bank should 

establish a mortgage department, and 
issue money to the peasants on real-es- 
tate security, and some concessions had 
to be made to them on this point. The 

“Agrarian” party in Germany !s ap- 

parently about to make similar pro- 

posals concerning the Refichsbank. This 
party has long complained that the bank 

did not consider the “landed interest”: 

this interest wants credit, and the bank 

has refused to give it. The demand now 

is that the bank shall “issue money di- 

rectly to the people’—that is, shall fn- 

crease its notes In order that they may 
be loaned to the proprietors of land. The 

Agrarian party {s so strong that these 

demands cannot be ignored. They will 

not be defeated without a struggle, and 
the “currency problem” may therefore 
presently confront the German people. 

When we compare the smooth working 

of the English system with the difficul- 

ties and dangers that most other coun- 
tries experience, it seems strange that 
any considerable number of people in 
this country should object to establish- 
‘ {ng our currency on a permanent basis. 


free-silver 
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THE REFORM VICTORY. 

President McKinley deserves and will 
receive the heartiest praise of good citi- 
zens, Without distinction of party, for 
the amendments to the civil-service 
rules which he made before starting on 
his vacation last week. It is not too 
much to say that, under all the circum- 
stances, they constitute the greatest vic- 
tory for the reform since the passage 
of the original law on the subject early 
in 1883. The spoilsmen themselves will 
be the first to see that this action by 
the President sounds the death-knell of 
the hopes which they have always che- 
rished that the merit system might be 
overthrown. 

There have been four changes of ad- 
ministration since the law of 1883 was 
enacted. Only a few thousand places 
had been brought within the classified 
service before the end of Mr. Arthur’s 
term, and Mr. Cleveland was so tho- 
roughly committed to the reform that 
even the spoilsmen of his party recog- 
nized the folly of trying to make him 
undo his predecessor’s work. In point 
of fact, he extended the system by ma- 
terial additions to the classified service 
during his first term. Mr. Harrison was 
not in warm sympathy with the reform, 
as he showed by suspending Mr. Cleve- 
land’s too-long-delayed order regarding 
the railway mail service; but he had 
been elected by too narrow a margin 
to render it prudent for him to take the 
back track any further then, and be- 
fore the end of his four years he had 
been so far converted to a belief in the 
new system as to make some extensions 
of it. When Mr. Cleveland was elected 
the second time, everybody knew that 
the only steps taken in this matter 
would be steps forward. 

The crucial test came with the ac- 
cession of Mr. McKinley. During the 
last year of his second term Mr. Cleve- 
land had made wholesale additions to 
the classified service, until substantial- 
ly all the places in the whole civil 
service, except the small post-offices at 
one end and the most important posi- 
tions at the other, were removed from 
the reach of the spoilsmen. The pro- 
fessional politicians in the Republican 
party had never sympathized with the 
reform, nor intended to live up to plat- 
form pledges that it should be extended. 
They only awaited a favorable opportu- 
nity to attempt its betrayal. The over- 
whelming majority for the Presidential 
candidate of their party last fall, and the 
well-known disposition of that candi- 
date to yield to importunity, seemed 
to bring the man and the hour together. 
So confident were Gen. Grosvenor and 
other notorious spoilsmen that they 
would have their way at the White 
House that they had the Ohio Republi- 
can State convention, a month ago, 
adopt a resolution that ‘we denounce the 
Vitiation of the spirit of the civil-service 
act by President Cleveland in those 


The 


orders which extended its operation be- 
yond its purpose and intent, and de- 
mand such revocation of orders or modi- 
fication of the law as will accomplish its 
manifest purpose.” 

The assurance of the spoilsmen that 
they would carry their point was con- 
firmed three weeks ago by an extra- 
ordinary announcement in the chief Re- 
publican organ of the country. The 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, explaining that he made 
his statements “on authority,’ declared 
that the President would, “on or about 
the 20th of the present month,’’ make 
important modifications of the civil-ser- 
vice rules, in order to “correct the par- 
tisan work of the late Administration 
in reference to certain inclusions in the 
classified service.” These corrections, 
according to this “‘most important au- 
thoritative statement,’’ were to exempt 
from competition the thousands of em- 
ployees in the Government Printing-Of- 
fice; deputy collectors, and other minor 
employees of the internal revenue ser- 
vice; the sub-officials and employees of 
federal marshals and district attorneys; 
and probably also “the chiefs of divi- 
sions and chiefs of bureaus and so 
forth.” 

Mr. McKinley had made so many sur- 
renders in other matters that the 7’ri- 
bune’s proclamation of his intention to 
yield here did not seem incredible. The 
attitude of the Ohio Republican conven- 
tion, presided over by Grosvenor, one of 
the President’s intimates, and abso- 
lutely controlled by Hanna, his next 
friend, had already aroused serious ap- 
prehensions. But the friends of the 
merit system resolved to utilize the fort- 
night of grace which the ostensibly ‘“‘in- 
spired” despatch allowed, to enter the 
most earnest protests and arouse the 
public sentiment of the country. 

Whether the President ever intended 
to do what his chief organ ‘‘authorita- 
tively’ declared was his purpose, will 
probably never be known. Nor is the 
question any longer of importance. The 
vital point is that Mr. McKinley has not 
only refused to make the wholesale ex- 
emptions from competition which were 
threatened, but has brought a large 
number of new places within the classi- 
fied service; while as to the few dozen 
places withdrawn, properly enough, from 
that service, he has ordered that exami- 
nations shall still be required equal to 
those held by the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion for places of like grade, and that 
these examinations shall be conducted 
by the Commission. Most important of 
all, he has amended the rules so as to 
provide that ‘no removal shall be made 
from any position subject to competitive 
examination except for just cause, and 
upon written charges filed with the head 
of the department or other appointing 
officer, and of which the accused shall 
| have full notice and an opportunity to 
make defence,” 


Nation. 
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The President, then, has not only suc- 
cessfully resisted tremendous ‘“pres- 
sure” to take a long step backwards, 
but has advanced further than the most 
sanguine reformer dared to expect. The 
executive orders of July 28, 1897, assure 
the stability of the merit system beyond 
possibility of further dispute, and will 
reflect enduring credit upon the Presi- 
dent who has thus rendered a_ public 
service of signal advantage to the na- 
tion. 





THE BEET-SUGAR 
INDUSTRY, 


FOSTERING 


The Tribune, by an editorial in a re- 
cent number of its weekly edition, gives 
this bit of encouragement to the farmers 
of the United States: 


“Two years of war have almost destroyed 
the cane-sugar industry of Cuba, and an Im- 
perial Commission is holding what seems 
much like an ante-mortem inquest upon 
that in the British West Indies. At the 
same time the beet-sugar industry in the 
United States has been greatly developed, 
and, under the energetic encouragement of 
the present Administration, bids fair to con- 
tinue its growth at an accelerated rate.” 


What is this “energetic encourage- 
ment” of the present Administration? 
Is it the President’s message asking 
$50,000 for suffering Americans in Cuba, 
which gave such joy to the Jingoes who 
seek to annex that cane-sugar factory? 
Or is it the proposed annexation of Ha- 
waii, which will be fearfully irrevo- 
cable? To invite or advise or encourage 
the American farmer to embark his 
hard-won earnings and savings in a 
beet-sugar venture, and then to over- 
whelm his little craft with cane-sugar 
made by millionaires, assisted by coolies 
and “Japs” and cheap Portuguese, and 
cheaper natives, is that fair or honest? 
What is it but to invite the farmer to 
his own insolvency? 

For what is Hawaii? Hawaii, econo- 
mically speaking, is sixty millionaires. 
They constitute the capital, the busi- 
ness, the brains, the state. Report says 
that forty-five of them are Europeans 
and only fifteen Americans; or it may 
be that forty-five are Americans and 
only fifteen Europeans. But the matter 
of nativity is immaterial. In the eye of 
the present Administration, “a million- 
aire’s a millionaire for a’ that.” If for- 
ty-five, or fifteen, were not born in Ame- 
rica, it is their misfortune and not their 
fault. Besides these sixty millionaires. 
there are a few other people. But it is 
easy to demonstrate by elimination that 
they have no part in the love and es- 
teem of the present Administration. 
There are 25,000 Japanese. The present 
Administration respects the Japanese in 
a way—that is to say, when they are 
safe and sound and at work in their 
own country; but it is sternly opposed 
to their coming into America or its de- 
pendencies, or to their doing anything 
if they should chance to be here or 
there. There are 22,000 Chinamen, 
coolies at that. What the present Ad- 
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ministration thinks of Chinamen in ge- 
neral and coolies in particular is pa- 
tent—everybody knows it, we need not 
dwell upon it. The worst enemy of the 
Administration will not say that it is 
trying to annex Hawaii for any love it 
bears towards these 47,000 “Japs”? and 
coolies. There are 15,000 Portuguese. 
They are, figuratively speaking, white 
men; but they are cheap labor, and 
very low-down cheap labor—almost as 
cheap as the coolies. President McKin- 
ley surely cannot love them, much less 
can he desire to set them up in the busi- 
ness of making sugar, duty free, in com- 
petition with our own native beet-sugar 
industry. No, they must go out by eli- 
mination. There are 40,000 Hawaiians, 
full-bloods and half-breeds. The Presi- 
dent, ig is believed, once cherished a 
warm affection for these Hawaiians, 
but now they are known to have base 
monarchical proclivities with a hanker- 
ing for a ruler of their own race, and a 
growing prejudice against sugar kings, 
English, German, and American. More- 
over, it is suspected in Washington—it 
is, indeed, believed there—that their re- 
spect for Christian civilization has 
dwindled during the last dozen years. 
We must, therefore, cancel all of the 
red races! And there remains what? 
8,400 white people of different nationali- 
ties and sixty millionaires! 

But these Hawaiian millionaires, or 
sugar kings as they are sometimes call- 
ed, are not absolutely unknown to the 
American Government. Some years ago 
they obtained from us a treaty whereby 
Hawaiian sugar—that is to say, their 
sugar—came into this country duty free, 
while the sugars of all other peoples 
paid duties. These duties, so remitted 
on Hawaiian sugar, amounted in round 
numbers to~ $60,000,000-—a million per 
capita for each millionaire—when a Re- 





| of bad 


publican Congress put sugar upon the | 


free list, and, in lieu of protection, 
substituted direct bounties to be given 
to American sugar-growers. It was 
then speedily discovered in Hawaii that 
annexation was the direct route to the 
American sugar-bounty system. 
system has now gone by the board, and 
the financial necessities of the time have 
compelled us to restore the duties on 
sugar; and all students of finance, such 
as Mr. David <A. Wells, regard su- 
gar as one of the articles of importa- 
tion best able to bear an import tax—as 
one which cannot be smuggled in, as 
one which cannot evade the revenue, as 
one which enters into general consump- 
tion, ete., etc. So it is not unlikely that 
a tariff on sugar will continue for many 
years to come. 

The Hawaiian millionaires, 
have not been caught 
fore the sugar duties 


however, 

napping. Be- 
were definitive- 
ly established by Congress, the treaty of 


annexation was negotiated and signed 
and sent to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. Under the new tariff, it is com- 


That | 


'The Nation. 


puted that the duties on Hawaiian su- 
gar, if it should be made to pay duties, 
would amount to from $8,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 a year. In other words, the pre- 
sent Administration, with its eyes open 
or shut—probably with them shut—is 
binding the Government to pay boun- 
ties, amounting to at least $8,000,000 a 
year, upon Hawaiian sugar, to these six- 
ty Hawaiian millionaires. Can the 
American sugar industry stand up 
against such favoritism as that? Can 
the Secretary of Agriculture fight suec- 
cessfully for home-grown sugar against 
such odds as these? 

that Count Okuma, the 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who seems to know as much about Ha- 
waii and American sugar culture as the 
present Administration, has just brought 
into view the unpleasant facts that of 
the 8,400 white people proper in Hawaii 
only 3,000 or thereabout—men, women, 
and children—are Americans, while the 
number of persons in America engaged 
in the culture of cane, beet, sorghum, 
and other sugar is 150,000. The Japan- 
ese statesman perceives clearly the ef- 
fects of annexation; so clearly that he 
can ascribe but one motive to the pre- 
sent Administration. He says, in an ex- 
planatory way, that a duty on Hawaiian 
sugar will of course protect 150,000 
American sugar-producers, but that it 
would beat the expense of the vast body 


We observe 


of consumers in America; and therefore | 


it is, he infers, that we are trying to avoid 


that “calamity by means of annexa- 
tion.” It takes one’s breath away to 
hear protection to an infant industry 


spoken of as a “calamity,” and to be 
told that the present Administration is 
trying to evade the “calamity” by 
throwing the loss upon 150,000 Ameri- 
can sugar-producers. This supposition 
faith we do not countenance 
rhe trouble is that the millionaires know 
a great deal too much for the President 
It really seems as if he cannot exchange 
the courtesies of the morning or the 
compliments of the season with a mil- 
lionaire without the latter's immediate- 
ly turning round and making money 
out of the civility. But the consequence 
of their sharpness and smartness and of 
the President’s amiable credence is that 
we are now in this evil plight—that we 
are about to stab the beet-sugar in- 


dustry under the fifth rib, and brine 
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come the owners of no inconsiderable 
part of the Government of the United 
States. 





CANADIAN PROSPECTS, 


To determine the policy of so remark- 
able a concatenation of petty states as 
makes up the Dominion of Canada has 
been no simple task. The territories oc- 
cupied by these states are connected by 
nature with our own land, and it was 
by accident that this natural connec- 
tion did not result in a community of 
government. So far as human happi- 
ness is concerned, the difference might 
not have been great had the policy of 
the United States been more liberal. For 
a number of years, under the reciprocity 
treaty, commerce between the two coun- 
tries was not oppressively restricted, 
but since the repeal of that treaty our 
policy has been to discourage trade with 
Canada, and to create artificial barriers 
to intercourse where nature had re 
moved them. The United States, there- 
forced the nie t 
combine in self-defence, and in this way 
compelled them to undertake very com 
prehensive schemes for intercolonial 
communication As the United States 
had built the Union and Central Pacific 
Railways in order to hold California in 
the Union, so the Dominion of Canada 
was obliged to construct a railroad to 
British Columbia, and another to Nova 
Scotia, for the sake of consolidating its 
diverse elements. Immense sums have 
been spent on these enterprises, in the 
construction of canals, and in subsidiz- 
ing lines of steamships. Very heavy 
burdens have in this way been imposed 
on the people, and the debt increases 
year by year. It is now more than $250.- 
000,000, and the annual expenditure is 
probably about $32,000,000. The Inter- 
colonial Railway is said to have cost 
more than $55,000,000, and the accumu- 
lated deficits from its operation exceed 
$6,000,000. Nevertheless, it must be said 
that the credit of the Dominion is ex- 
tremely high, so that its interest charges 
are moderate, and that its public works 
are not altogether unproductive of re- 
venue. 

Thus, by force of circumstances and 


fore, Canadian colonies to 


| by deliberate choice, the trade of Canada 
| was determined to be a foreign trade. 


| The 


loss and disappointment and bitterness | 
| the foreign commerce which was all 


upon 150,000 American sugar-producers, 


and pay a bonus of $8,000,000 a year 


upon Hawaiian sugar to the end that 
the Government of the United States 
may acquire title to 25,000 Japanese. 
22.000 Chinamen, 15,000 Portuguese, 


$0,000 native Hawaiians, and 8,400 white 
That the United States will 
thereby become the owners of the sixty 
milllionaires, we do not believe. On 


persons 


United States raised barriers 
against the natural course of trade, and 
the Canadians removed the barriers to 


that was left free to them. But, with a 
most perverse folly, they proceeded to 
build other barriers in their places. 
They dug canals and built railways and 


| subsidized steamships in order to in- 


the contrary, it seems much more likely, | 


as things are going, that the sixty mil- 


lionaires in 





crease their foreign commerce, and then 


/ they clapped on protective taxes in or- 


der to diminish it. The consequences 
were what might have been expected. 
Foreign commerce increased very little, 


, while the protected manufacturers made 
a reasonable time will be- | but a sickly growth. 


The vast system 
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of transportation seemed to have been 
created after all principally to enrich a 


few unscrupulous speculators and poli- 


ticians, and to be more of an incubus 
than a benefit to the country. 

The recent success of the Liberal par- 
ty has greatly changed the situation. It 
is, under Sir Wilfred Laurier’s leader- 
ship, a free-trade party, and this at once 
makes it possible for the Dominion to 
adopt and pursue a rational and con- 
sistent policy. Whether state aid to 
railroads and steamship lines is wise or 
not, it is unquestionably the part of 
wisdom to lay no obstacles in the way 
of the traffic to facilitate which so much 
money has been spent. 
the Canadian Government has endea- 
vored to reach some understanding with 
that of the United States whereby the 
natural avenues of commerce might be 
thrown open. Had this result been ac- 
complished, the great Canadian trans- 
portation lines would have been depriv- 
ed of much of their importance, but the 
gains would have far outweighed the 
losses. The United States, however, 
persisted in its hostility, and the Ca- 
nadian Government at last took the de- 
cisive step of reducing the tariff on im- 
portations from England. It was not a 
long step—only a reduction of 12% per 
cent. this year and as much more the 
year following. 
mentous consequences. 

In the first place, it puts an end to 
the hopes of the protectionists, both in 
England and the colonies, that an im- 
perial customs union might be formed 
on protective principles. Mr. Chamber- 
lain silently gives up these hopes; Sir 
Charles Tupper eannot refrain from 
wailing an imprecation as he_ sees 
them dashed. 
ter hoc argument, which is enough for 
most 


The post hoc, ergo prop- 


in the United States to count in favor of 
protection. In Canada, happily, it will 
count the other way, and, with so much 
prosperity as now seems reasonably as- 
sured, the new tariff is likely to remain 
in force until the results become under- 
stood and appreciated. Trade with the 
United States will suffer, but trade with 
England will improve, and the history 
of that Power shows that freedom from 
legislative meddling may be a greater 
stimulus to trade than natural advan- 
tages. Mr. Goldwin Smith points to the 
map, and conclusively demonstrates the 
folly of separating Canada from the 
United States. Separation, however, has 


become our settled policy, and the com- | 


mercial union with England which we 


have forced on Canada will grow closer | 


and stronger as years go on. 

What is of greater consequence, the 
action of the Canadian Government will 
tend to revive the cause of free trade. 


Its immediate effect has been somewhat | 


paradoxical, England having been oblig- 
ed to notify Germany and Belgium that 
her treaties with them would be termi- 


Very properly | 


Yet it may have mo- | 


people, happens at this juncture | 
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| nated. The Canadian Government does 
not see how revenue is to be insured if 
it reduces duties generally, and it pro- 
poses, for the present at least, to limit 
the reduction to countries admitting Ca- 
nadian products free, which, under the 
present treaties, would involve a reduc- 
tion on German and Belgian products. 


do with the theory of free trade. That 
theory contemplates the abolition of 
protective duties, and, as a matter of 





she has made a beginning. There is 
ground for hope that, when the example 
of her colonies has been added to that 
| of England, the other nations of the 
earth may at last be convinced that 
their policy of reciprocal injury is a sur- 
vival of barbarism. 


THE NEW SAYINGS OF JENSUS. 

Great interest was aroused among 
Biblical critics when, some months ago, 
a telegram was sent to the British Mu- 
seum from Egypt that a papyrus frag- 
ment had been found containing hither- 
to unknown sayings of Jesus. These 
nave now veen published in facsimile, 
and are seen to consist of eight different 
| juga, or sayings, some of them over- 
lapping words attributed to Jesus in the 
canonical Gospels, and others entirely 
new. It {s too soon to say whether 
critical opinion will decide the frag- 
ments to be authentic. There is no 
higher authority in such matters than 
Prof. Rendel Harris, and he accepts the 
authenticity as almost unquestionable; 
so does Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale. But, 
quite apart from these nicer questions 
of technical scholarship, there is much 
in the discovery, and in its reception by 
the Christian world, to excite remark. 

For one thing, it is an extraordinary 
vindication of the much-reviled higher 
criticism of the New Testament. One of 
the conclusions of that criticism has 
| long been that the synoptic Gospels de- 
rive from a common original source 
|; now lost. <A clear and convincing ex- 
| position of the grounds for that belief 
may be seen by going no further than 
the article “Gospels” in the ‘Britannica,’ 
by Dr. E. A. Abbott. In fact, critics had 
come to speak familiarly, using a phrase 
of Papias’s, of logia of Jesis—collec- 
tions of short, pithy savings—as having 
been indubitably in existence and made 
use of by the writers of our Gospels. 





No such collection, or even a fragment 
of such a collection, had ever been 
found, and conservative theologians had 
, scouted the whole theory and predicted 
that nothing of the kind ever would be 
discovered. Well, here is the Egyptian 
papyrus to justify the critics. Even if it 
_be decided not to be authentic, it points 
necessarily to the actual existence of 
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or heretical collection could have been 


| set circulating unless there were genu- 


ine ones with which it might hope to be 
confused. The discovery, therefore, es- 


'tablishes the scientific validity of the 


These treaties, however, have nothing to | 


| 


fact, Canada has partly abolished them. | 
She has not carried the theory out, but | 


New Testament higher criticism beyond 
cavil. It is only a valid science that can 
predict the unknown; and this Egyptian 
find of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt does 
for the methods of the New Testament 
critics what the discovery of Neptune 
did for Leverrier’s mathematics—estab- 
lishes them as incontrovertible. 

The calm, not to say indifferent, re- 
ception of the discovery by the theo- 


_ logical world, by the organs of religious 
_ opinion in general, is a thing to make 


people with memories rub their eyes. 
It would not have been possible fifty, or 


even twenty-five, years ago. We should 
| have had hasty champions rushing for- 


ward to declare the whole affair incredi- 
ble, an invention of the Evil One to try 
the faith of the elect. The solemn threat 
of the Scriptures against any man who 


| should “add unto the words of the pro- 


| of the Bible. 





They based this on internal evidence. | 


phecy of this book’? would have been 
levelled at the audacious discoverers 
and publishers of the logia. But things 
have changed, even with those who vow 
that they have not changed. It is not 
simply the growth of tolerance that 
makes the difference; it is the growth of 
knowledge. Many things have combined 
within the past twenty years to popu- 
larize information about the real nature 
There was the Revised 
Version, which led many Christian peo- 
ple to hear for the first time of manu- 
scripts and texts and versions and va- 
riants and interpolations. The result 
could not have been other than a serious 
shock—all the more serious because si- 
lent and unperceived—to the old idea of 
the sacrosanct character of every word 
and letter in our English Bible. Then 
there was the remarkable recovery, a 
few years ago, of the ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’—a discovery illustrat- 
ing the lost riches of the early Christian 
era, and naturally arousing hopes of 
unearthing more such treasures. Thus 
the finding of the logia has come to a 
Christendom prepared for them, as it 
were. Instead of surprise or alarm, 
the uppermost feeling of the Christian 
world seems to be an ardent hope 
that investigation may be pushed, and 
others of the lost logia brought to light. 
This result is gratifying in every way. 
Let no one suppose, however, that the 
discovery is going to make any imme- 
diate change in the current Christian 
theory of the Bible. Not even the de- 


' fenders of a slavish verbal inspiration 


will abate one jot of their claims; they 


| wili rather find new support for their 


| doctrines in the discovery, just as they 

have in every other argument or fact 
| that seemed to make dead against them. 
| Theological theories and ecclesiastical 
prejudices have an astonishing power of 


| ‘ogia which were authentic. No forged | bolting inconvenient facts whole, and it 
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will not fail to be applied to the new- 
found “sayings.” Catholic and Protes- 
tant, High and Low Church, Reformed 
Episeopalian, Pre-Millenarian and An- 
tipedobaptist will each find in the new 
evidence the one thing that was lack- 
ing—if anything at all could be con- 
ceived lacking—to make his view irre- 
fragable. We shall see plenty of this 
instinctive theorizing, whence the fact 
looks to the eye as the eye likes the 
look. 

But no one, we think, can consider 
the discovery of the “sayings” in a large 
and dispassionate way without seeing 
that it really makes for the confirma- 
tion of the Gospels. In the case of any 
other narrative, the coming to light of 
the material upon which it was based 
would be hailed as a ground for renewed 
confidence in it, and so it will doubtless 
be, broadly speaking, with the Gospel 
narrative and its sources. Nor can it be 
thought any derogation from the Found- 
er of Christianity that he made ‘‘current 
coin,” to use Tennyson’s phrase, of 
many more “truths of manhood” than 
find record in the canonical Gospels; 
indeed, to suppose that he did not 
would be to deny what one Gospel ex- 
pressly asserts. The fact is that the es- 
sentials of Christianity are now beyond 
being moved from the rock on which 
they are built by any antiquarian dis- 
covery that can be imagined. This is 
not meant in any mystical or Hegelian 
sense, but is only to say that the truth 





and beauty of the life and teachings of | 


Christ have so commended themselves | 


to the minds and consciences of men, 
have become so inwrought with the 
whole complex of modern civilization, 
that they are practically independent of 
external evidence. In this sense Brown- 
ing’s prophecy, in “A Death in the De- 
sert,” is already fulfilled, that 


“He will grow incorporate with ail 


THE YUKON GOLD FIELDs. 
OBERLIN, July 29, 1897. 
For a long time it has been known that 
the general geological features connected 
with the production of gold in the western 
portionof the United States extended through 
the western part of British America to the 
upper Yukon district on the eastern border 
of Alaska. lor 


more than forty 


continual stream of gold has been 


years a 


out of the region drained by the upper por- 
tion of Fraser River; while early in the 
seventies it was discovered in larg 
quantities about the headwaters of the 
Stikeen River, which enters the Pacifi 


about latitude 57, and of Dease River, which, 
rising west of the Rocky Mountain chain, 
flows eastward from near the same latitude 
to Mackenzie’s River. The headwaters of 
these two streams are in the same broad 
valley which, north as well as south, sepa 
rates the 
dilleran chain that here 
nental 


Rocky Mountain from the Cor 


border of British Columbia. From 
the Cassiar mines at the head of Dease River 
$1,000,000 of gold was taken out in IS74. th 
second year after their discovery. The next 


rena erence | 





year the product was nearly as much; but 
from that time it has gradually decreased, 
until now the mines are nearly abandoned. 
Upwards of $5,000,000 worth of gold has, 
however, been added to the world’s stock 
of gold from that region. 


} 
subaerial agencies, 


Northward, this broad valley includes the | 


headwaters of the Taku River (which reach- 


es tide near Juneau), and extends without | 


interruption to the headwaters of the prin- 
cipal tributary of Lewis River, which is the 
real continuation of the Yukon. This ele- 
vated valley is the one partially surveyed 
forty years ago for the trans-Siberian tele- 
and more lately for a railroad 
through British territory to the Yukon dis- 
trict. The railroad company recently or- 
ganized in Delaware to reach the new Eldo- 
rado proposestoutilize this plateau through 


graph route, 


the Taku River. From thereconnaissanceof | 


the region made in 1891 by Lieut. Schwatka 
and Dr. Willard Hayes of the United States 
Geological Survey, it would seem that this 
route would be entirely practicable, for sum- 
mer use at least. 

















and their soluble and 
lighter portions carried away to the depths 
of the sea bythe mighty current of the river 
Even the quarts is ground to 
borne away by the ever-recurring floods in 
the innumerable streams 
times heavier than gravel, and, 
settles to the bottom of the 
into which it is washed. 

From this it can readily be 
deceptive a rich placer mine 


pow der and 
Gold is seven 
therefore 
gravel beds 
geen bow 
thay be as tuo 
the richness of the quartz vein from which 


’ 


it is derived. A small yield to the 


amounts to a great deal if a large an 
is crushed and separated. For 
the Treadwell mine, tear Juneau, yields 
but three or four dollars of gold to the 

but the vein is very wide and rises directly 
from tide-water at the base of the mountai 

which furnishes water-power in abundance 
Everything, therefore, is preset to insu 

the greatest economy in working The 
quartz ore is stripped of from the surface 
of the 


from which gravity carries the cars to 


mountain at a moderate e@ievalior 


, 








As early as 1887 the explorations of Dr. | top of the mill, where water-powes 
George M. Dawson and Messrs.R.G.McCon- | the same mountain drives the stamping ‘ 
nell and W. Ogilvie of the Canadian Geo- | chinery, allowing the product to dese ‘ 
logical Survey demonstrated the continua- | its own weight to the baseme where 
tion of the geologic conditions favorable | waste is dumped into the sea. W ~ 
to the production of gold through the Yukon | economy in werking the mill, a very low 
district as far as the sixty-sixth parallel grade ore can be made profitable rt 
Commenting upon the formations near the | lion dollars a year turned 
mouth of the ‘“Tatondac”’ (the old name for | Treadwell mine is largely profil. But were 
4 | X ; } tr rr ir na far 
Klondike), Mr. McConnell said at that time: | this vein transferred inland for a few miles 

| , +? ‘ 

; | especially in that rugged region, the cost 

rhe schistose beds alternate occasionally ss i aie = , 
} would easily more than equal e re s 
with limestone bands, altered in places into | 
j > ther is , \ ences at normeu 
marble, and are traversed in all directions | AS there is every evic that « ous 
by quartz veins. They are exposed all the glaciers have ploughed the way t igh 
> é : a 
way to Forty Mile Creek and beyond. They | «). enannel which passes Juneau, it is evi 
are of the greatest economic importance, as | : a 
they nstitnute t >old-bearin shen he | dent that ature has she A 
they constitute the gold-bearing rocks of the | 
district, and are on the strike of the same | more of this qua veut ‘ an Ww 
metalliferous zone on which Cassiar and able to di € es, with all his lat 
| other principal mining camps to the south | ah : : 
SAVINE Appilances ere \ ‘ i 
are situated, and which has now been traced | ' 
northward across Canadian territory from | ©*plore a AULiize e Gepuns ¢ \lex 
the forty-ninth paratlel to the eastern | and Archipelago a g ul s ed 
boundary of Alaska, a distance of fully | treasures. there is 0 e wha “— 
twelve hundred miles.” : ae ‘ 
should find 
But the prospectors had been in this re- | While the accumulated gravels spread 
} 2 ) ‘ i , ’ \¢ ‘ 
gion before the geologists, and 200 miners | on the flanks of the mountains of California 
} ; | “4 i ha > y , 
were already at work there in 1SS7, and had and of the Yukon region afford man an o 
sent out more than $100,000 worth of gold } portunity of penetrating some of the great 
> , . t ' Pa Wert € natur \ a ; 1 +} } ve 

1 a single year fri Forty Mile reek; | storehouses of nature's workshop, the above 
while the pre the Stewart River | illus shows how ile ma y be 
region, a litth in the Yukon val- | effort to find the ‘‘mother lode” from whic! 
ley, had prod iced $100,000. Indeed, accord- the ac ons have com For, ey - 

1g to Dr. Dawson's report, gold was to be | f{ a, it be of s ow-grTa ! 

i 
it 1 along almost any of the eastern tribu- | would be profitable ( VOrk l 
aries of the Yukon from the international |} favorable conditions, to say nothing « 
to its source. But the expense of | futility of working whe i 
Aing ars Was s that unless | think a placer which does not pan out 
( ld ge é ten dollars a day | more than ten dollars a day is too poor 
Vas not W to bother with them look at 
G reported 1,000 min- | The inaccessibility of the Klondike region 
€ e Yuk ist s and i must long preclude it from yielding its full 

] s e i res es j ance by way of the Yukon 

ss e miners Rive nvolves a hazardous } ney on that 

at mportant | stream of nearly 2,000 miles from its mouth, 

0 s rawbacks and haz which can be made only from June to Sep 
ards mines owe mber. To attempt this voyage a week too 
tu of ages late in the fall means certain destruction 
r nding very | All the means of subsistence must be car 
= t neredibly | ried into the country, for its natural re 

= | s On an average, sub- i sources of food are exhausted by the few 
aerial agencies are wearing down the sur- | hundred natives that have heretofore occu 

s t ents at a rate of a foot | pied it. Moreover, the placer mines are not 

i y s. while the mountains | directly on the Yukon, but many miles back 

and the river valleys are wearing away much | from it on the tributaries. So difficult ts 
} i ) : 

faster. It is not too much to believe, there- | this part of the transportation that dogs of 

that thousands of feet of rocks in the | burden bring a price of from $100 to $200 

pper Yuko as have been dissolved by !' apiece. One of the articles of greatest pro 
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fit for the hardware merchants of Seattle in 
fitting out the Alaskan miners for the last 
three or four years has been these Eskimo 
dogs, of which each man needs two or three. 

The nearer way by the Chilcoot Pass 
at present no less formidable. Here, after 
wending one’s way up the precipitous trail 


is 


on the south side, rising four or five thou- 
sand feet in a few miles, the path leading 
piles of 
numerous glacial streams, the pilgrim finds 
himself, when at the top, five hundred miles 
from the mines with a tempestuous moun- 
torrent to navigate in downward 
course to the far distant sea. 
that wages are cheap in the Klondike 
at fifteen dollars a day. The bare 
means of subsistence will cost nearly that. 
But to the inconsiderate 
that get into the trap this fall without a 
sufficient supply of food and clothing, for 


over enormous débris and across 


tain its 
It is no won- 
der 


region 


woe 


multitudes 


during the winter they are beyond reach by | 


any means at the present command of the 
civilized world. After a year or two, how- 
many of these difficulties can be 


ever, re- 


moved and many of the contingencies pro- | 


vided against. A sufficient force of boats 
may be put on the Yukon to transport all 
that is needed during the short 
navigation. The Chilcat Pass and the White 
which nearly parallel with the 
Chilcoot little longer, are 


Pass, are 


Pass, while a 


period of | 


more favorable to the construction of a trail | 


for pack-animals to the navigable portion 


of the Yukon, or the Lewis, as it is there | 


called. If the present productiveness of the 
mines continues, even the railroad by way 
of Taku Inlet may be built, and operated a 
portion of each year. But, in any event, the 
cost of overcoming the difficulties of trans- 
portation of large supplies to the 
must be enormous. 

The most hopeful outlook is in the intro- 
duction of reindeer, a beginning of which 
has already been accomplished. Through 
the energy of Mr. Sheldon Jackson, 500 
reindeer have been imported by the Govern- 
ment from Siberia into the lower Yukon re- 
gion, and with them several Lapland fami- 
for them. The flocks have al- 
ready increased in the natural manner to 
more than 1,000, and the natives are learn- 
ing to care for and manage them. An ex- 
periment is being made of using them for 
transportation in the mining country. In- 
deed, the introduction of reindeer into Alas- 
ka of the most philanthropic and 
hopeful enterprises of the century. The 
Government has moved none too soon in the 
matter, and should greatly increase its ef- 
forts in that direction. Unlike the dog, the 
reindeer needs to have no food transported 
for him. After an eighty-mile drive he can 


region 


lies to care 


is one 


be turned loose to forage for himself upon | 


the abundant reindeer moss which 
all the Alaskan fields. When it 
sary to kill him, he furnishes better meat 
than the dog and more of it, while his skin, 
and, indeed, every portion of his body, is of 
superior value. Commissioner Harris esti- 


covers 


is neces- 





mates that Alaska is capable of supporting 


many millions of reindeer, and with them a 
proportionate number of keepers with their 
families. The of Lapland 


civilization is 


therefore in a fair way to be transplanted | 


northwestern 


as a 


to our province, and 
important connecting link 
with the great mining interests of the upper 
Yukon valley. 
Yukon will be 


more sure 


serve most 
The reindeer express up the 
far 
be 


almost as fleet and 


than, the 


as, 


steam-cars could 


| 


may | 
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inclemency of an Alaskan win- 


+] 
Lilt 


during 
ter. 
In 


addition to the inaccessibility of the 


Klondike region, the temperature is ex- 
treme both in summer and in winter. A 
year ago the reported variation of the ther- 
mometer was from 60 below to 103 above 
zero. The mosquitoes of the country are 
also more formidable than those of any 
other region of the world from which re- 
ports have come. Schwatka affirms that 


even the grizzly bear succumbs to the vicious 
attacks the Alaskan mosquito. And it 
can easily be believed, for when Bruin comes 
out of his lair to feed upon the succulent 
food of the valleys in summer, these pests 
swarm around him and feast upon the blood 
of his eyelids until, in his desperation, he 
claws his own eyes out in vain endeavor to 
rid himself of them; thus, like blind Sam- 
son, compassing his own destruction in se- 
curing that of his enemies. 

In forecasting the future of the gold pro- 
duct from this region it should not be for- 
gotten that the returns have been far slow- 
er in coming in than they were from Cali- 
The California discoveries were 
1848. Within two years from that 
than twenty millions had been 
There has no such rapid 
work in the Yukon district. Probably it is 
because there is no such general distribu- 
Nor should we be too 
the of occa- 
sional large nuggets of gold. Many years 
ago a nugget of gold weighing twenty-eight 
pounds avoirdupois was found in North Ca- 


of 


fornia. 
made in 
time more 


secured. been 


tion of rich placers. 


enthusiastic over occurrence 


rolina, and others of equal weight have been 
found in regions which have not been spe- 
cially productive. The goose that lays such 
golden eggs, though a rare bird, has wan- 
dered widely over the world. 

A word should be added about the new 
names appearing in the abundant literature 


that is springing up. ‘‘Klondyke,” as al- 
ready remarked, is the new way of pro- 


nouncing ‘‘Thronduic,’’ or ‘“‘Tondak,’’ which 
means plenty of fish. It is marked Tondak, 
or Tatondac, on the maps. The word Dei-a 
the same as was formerly spelled 
“Tayay” or ‘‘Dayay,’’ the name of the inlet 
above Chileoot which has led to the favorite 
pass into the headwaters of the upper Yu- 
kon. The Chileat Pass branches off to the 
west from this, and the White Pass to the 
east; but all three meet about 100 miles be- 
yond. Schwatka’s report still gives the most 
minute information concerning this route. 


is 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
ELECTRICITY FROM DUST DESTRUC- 
TION. 


LONDON, July 27, 1897. 

The horn of Shoreditch is exalted. To use 
what passes for an Americanism on this 
side, she has licked creation. And this is 
how she has achieved that proud eminence. 

Shoreditch forms a London parliamentary 
borough on the north side of the Thames 
and in the East Central District. It has an 
area of one square mile and a population of 
124,009, with the largest proportion of arti- 
sans of any London borough, viz., 35 per 
cent. Shoreditch is therefore poor. To the 
impartial eye it has rather a grubby and 
frowsy appearance, as of one not addicted 
to the use of the bath, and indifferent to the 
high sense of morality conferred by clean 
linen and hygienic surroundings. But, on 
the other hand, Shoreditch has proved her- 
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self not only up to date, but oapable of set- 
ting the pace municipal. 

On one of the last days of June, Lord 
Kelvin, our greatest living scientist, tra- 
velled to Shoreditch, spoke all these and 
many other handsome things of the borough, 
and formally declared open the Combined 
Electricity and Dust Destruction Undertak- 
ing, the object of his visit to the wise East. In 
consequence of Jubilation and the resulting 
dislocation of business, it was exactly three 
weeks before I could follow Lord Kelvin’s 
example and inspect the C. E. and D. D. U. 
What I saw is well worth a brief description. 
The first claim of Shoreditch to universal 
admiration is that she had the sense to elect 
wise stewards of that which is committed 
to their care, and that the vestrymen chose a 
eapable clerk, Dr. H. Mansfield Robinson, to 
conduct their affairs. Many an _ electric- 
lighting company had wished to light up 
Shoreditch, for, as already said, its area is 
but one square mile, its population is dense, 
many of the people requiring a light motor 
for the staple industry of the borough, 
furniture and cabinet-making; besides, pub- 
lic-houses abound, to the number of 300, and 
they are the great consumers of electricity 
until a very late hour (12:30 P. M.), al- 
though many other small shops successfully 
rival their bad example. 

But Shoreditch resisted the wiles of elec- 
tric-lighting companies, and in 1892 obtained 
the consent of the Board of Trade to furnish 
its own electricity for public and private 
purposes. Other English corporations—to 
wit, Bradford, Brighton, St. Pancras—have 
produced their own electricity, and have 
calmly put the profits of monopoly into the 
municipal pocket. But it was reserved for 
Shoreditch to produce electricity from dust 
—‘‘E pulvere lux et vis,’ as the eorporation 
now proudly boasts. Shoreditch produces 
daily between fifty and sixty tons of dust 
and house refuse, and for the removal of 
this to the sea by barging it used to pay 
3s. 2d. per ton. The problem for the munici- 
pality was to burn the dust to make electric 
light, and, incredible as it may seem, this 
is what is being done to-day. The whole 
municipal world is agape with admiration. 
Every day visitors come from the most re- 
mote local bodies, and depart determined 
to do likewise. Out of that dust, the de- 
structor produces steam, and the steam is 
used to drive a great high-tension engine 
producing 1,100 volts of electricity from 
each of three generators; there are, besides, 
three low-tension dynamos, each producing 
165 volts. One would like to say that the 
electric-lighting station is handsome, but 
truth compels the admission that it is more 
utilitarian than elegant. However, it is 
respectable, and it ought to be chronicled 
that the site. which also serves for baths, 
wash-houses, Central Library, Museum, and 
is very close to the municipal technical 
| school, cost £33,500. The total cost of these 
| different schemes is very nearly £200,000. 

Naturally the complete scientific descrip- 
tion of this undertaking belongs to an engi- 
neering paper. But the main outlines of 
the scheme are well within the grasp of 
the unscientific mind. Between fifty and 
sixty tons of refuse are brought to the Dust 

Destructor daily, and tipped from the carts 

into lifts. These are moved by electricity 

up to the tipping platform, run on rails 
and emptied into bins from which the fur- 
naces are fed. There are twelve destructor 
, cells, or furnaces, with the large heating 
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area of twenty-five square feet each, and 
also six water-tube boilers at the side, each 





Now it is evident that dust and refuse will 
not burn as coal burns. 
there are motor-driven fans which cause a 


To coax it to burn, 


fan makes from 500 to 700 revolutions per 


into an air-duct by the fans, and goes under- 
neath the cells and boilers to compel 
refuse to burn. The air-supply is carefully 
regulated by valves, so that in case of coal 


other easily burning fuel being used, 
It was evident 
collected and preferably burned in the day 
whereas night is the great time for 
using electricity. 





Dust destruction continues 


stoking in three shifts of eight hours each, 


tour to a shift. The question was, 


achieved by the Druitt Halpin thermal stor- 
age system, by which steam passes into a 
cylinder and is mixed with a small quantity 
water from the feed-pumps. 
steam is supplied to boilers in connection 
with the dynamos, and by this arrangement 
the boilers evaporate one-third more steam 
than would be the case if they were con- 
nected with the water-mains. 

There remains to consider the waste pro- 





about 30 per cent. of its original bulk. 
present it is given away; but there is little 
doubt that a market will arise 
can be ground down to make good sand for 
mortar of excellent quality for bricks, for 
artificial paving-stone, concrete, and also for 
drainage and road-making before macadam 
The Shoreditch vestry are at 
present considering the advisability of grind- 
ing the ash and using or selling it themselves 
as a subsidiary industry. 
ly no coal used in the destructor cells, no- 
Lord Kelvin, for my bene- 
fit, calculated that from five to ten tons of 
is equal to one ton 
coal; some dust is full of cinders, especially 
in winter, and is better for cremation pur- 
poses than summer dust. 
calculates that, 
formerly paid for the barging of the dust, 
the saving of fuel for the baths and wash- 
houses, and the receipts by the sale of elec- 
tricity, there will be an annual economy of 

This is probably much below the 
For the purpeses of your journal, the 
vestry clerk communicates the fact that all 
the electricity the machinery can now yield 


There is absolute- 


thing but refuse. 


The vestry clerk 








supplied until more machinery is added. 
Additional engines and gear are now being | 


The electric-lighting station supplies the 
which Shoreditch 
midnight these 
switched off, and by automatic action 
candescent lamps of less power are lighted 


tion of one set of lamps, the other 
light automatically. 
the town-hall, lights and heats the baths 
and technical school, ventilates the sewers 





The station also li 


day-time, has entered into a 


dealing tenderly 
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with him in the matter of fittings. It is 
good to know that workmen's dwellings are 
being fitted with the Bastian penny-in-the- 
slot meter; for a penny the poorest home 
can have an eight-candle-power light for 
six hours. And, delightful thought, all this 
light is churned out of dirt! 

It is, perhaps, fair to state that at South- 


ampton there is a small thirty-horse-power | 


engine worked by steam generated from the 
burning of refuse; but, naturally, this is on 
an insignificant scale. Shoreditch can un- 
doubtedly claim the honor of being the pio- 
peer municipality in combined electricity 
dust BREMNER. 


and destruction. Cc. 8. 


Notes. 


Dr. Alexander Brown, author of the im- 
portant work on the planting of North Ame- 
rica’ by Englishmen (1605-1616) entitled 
‘The Genesis of the United States,’ and pub- 
lished in 1891, 


invites subscriptions to a 


companion work, ‘The First Republic in 
America’ (1605-1627). This relates to the 
colonizing movement in the period last 


named, and about a third of its contents is 
largely a digest of the earlier narrative, yet 
embraces a good many contemporary docu- 
ments discovered in the meantime; for again 


Dr. Brown has resorted to original sources, 
and writes not at second hand. ‘The First 
Republic’ will make an octavo volume of 


550 pages, and will be elegantly manufac- 
tured by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. as soon as 
350 subscribers (at six dollars) are obtained 
Subscriptions may be addressed to the au 
thor at Norwood P. O., 
ginia. 

‘The Old Santa Fé Trail,’ by 
Inman, late of the United States 
‘Singing 
Avery 


Nelson County, Vir- 


Col. Henry 
Army, and 
Verses for Children,’ by 
with music and 
tions, are in the press of Macmillan Co 
Thomas Whittaker will issue 


a one-volume 


Lydia 
Coonley, illustra 
1ext month 


edition of Boswell’s Life of 


Johnson, supervised by Percy Fitzgerald 
and accompanied by a biographical diction- 
book 
Marriages 
which the 
first portion extended from 1731 to 1780, in- 
is about to be finished to 1868. The 


9 


edition is limited to 250 copies, and subscrip- 


ary of every person mentioned in the 
Mr. Henry Farrar’s ‘Index to 
in the Gentleman's Magazine,’ of 


clusive, 


tions at a guinea a volume for four volumes 
should be addressed to Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., Paternoster Square, London 
venty-five copies will be printed of the same 
diligent compiler’s ‘Index to Marriages in 
Walker's Hibernian Magazine 1771-1813," with 
a supplementary index to births, marriages 
and deaths in the Anthologia Hihernica 1793- 


Only se- 


1794. This will make two volumes at two 
guineas, and is promised for October. Sub 


scriptions may be made as above 
Mr. Quari 


tion 


+7 ] wi ~ . > aaAli ; 
h will publish, in a folio edi 





fa 


Series oO} 





drawings repre- 





senting scenes and personages of sacred and 
profane history, rly the possession 
of Mr. Ruskin and by him given to the 
British Museum. It will be called ‘A Fil 

rentine Picture Chronicle,” and in the ac 

companying letterpress the designer will be 
lentified by Mr. Sidney Colv with Maso 
t guerra The text wi e itself em 
bellished with we hose htemporary 
lesigns from various sources 


noler e 
\ popular Life of the 
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statesman, William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, ts 


for 
Lord 
Marqguesses of 


being written by Major Martin Hume 
Nisbet & Co.. the London publishers 
Burleigh's the 

Exeter and Salisbury, have promised Major 
Hume access to the archives preserved at 
Burleigh and Hatfield Major 
Hume is especially qualified for the work he 
has undertaken from his close acquaintance 
with Burleigh’s His 
Queen Elizabeth’ has run 

tion. He made a decided hit 


descendants, 
respectively 


Courtships of 
mto a fifth ed 


with his book 


era 


upon the Armada, and his forthcoming vo 
Sir Walter 
Empire 


ume upon Raleigh, for the 


‘Buliders of the already 


seTies 


the publishers’ hands, but ‘“delaved by the 
Jubilee,”” will maintain his reputation as 
am entertaining and accurate historica 
writer. His ever-busy pen is now engaged 


among other things, upon a ‘History o 
Modern Spain’ for the Cambridge Universits 
Press 

Mr. George R. Parkin, principal of Cana 


da College, Toronto. is now tn Lend 


ing through the press a Life of Dr Thring 
the famous headmaste of | gha 
School,a kind of latter-day Arnold of Rus 
The family of Dr Thring intrusted ? 
work to Mr. Parkin, who, however s bes 
known as an armlent adv f peria 
federation At one of the publ linners 
given to Sir Albert M e before his 
parture for South Af tt es Ger 
ernor of the Cape stated that ! ha hee 
much influenced, when a young man at Ox 
ford, by the eloquent exposit of < a 
federation made by ‘“‘a young Canad 

the University, meaning Mr. Parki: 

It is understood that litt rogress has 
been made by Mr Freder Ha s with 
his Life of William the Silent 

The Life of Tasman, the navigator, upon 


which Mr. Coote of the British Museum a 


Mynhee r Heeres of The Hague have long 
been engaged, will not appear for some t 
owing s with 
other wl h 
was fi i 
prominent he ‘ 
able aut 

Prof r of ‘ 








ational Museum at Caracas, has recently 





Dr sa n ¥v nationality it 
has been settled in Vene ela fo hirty-Six 
years He is familiar with the Spanish 


Dutch, and English languages 


The Year-book of the 
iety of Colonial Wars 
the members and their ancestry 
Mr. A 


tion of the six-hun 


Massachusetts So 





in addition to lists of 
contains 
Goodell’s address at the celebra 


dredth anniversary of the 


first representative English Parliament, and 
some interesting historical materials. These 
are the muster-rolls, ete, of the successful 
expedition against Port Royal, Nova Scotia 

1710, as well as a journal of the expedi 
tion preserved in the Public Record Office, 
London. and now printed for the first time 
This is followed by a curious list of ‘“‘the 
names of the men belonging to the north 


regiment in Essex opoint’ to keep snowshoes 


nd mogginsons,” and also a list of English 
1719, the larger part 
York, Wells 
There is also a 


nfortunate 


Canada in 
from the 


ter, and Oyster River 


prisoners in 


Leing towns of Exe 
brief 


ry 


accoun of the 
Admiral Sir Hovenden 
1711 


expedition of 
Que 


bas several 


Walker against 
The volume 


bec in which 
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ijlustrations and a portrait of the late Mr. 
H. O. Houghton, is unusually attractive in 
its typography and general appearance. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland has earned the dis- 
tinction of a uniform edition of his stories. 
A handsome set of four volumes, his ‘Spoil 
of Office,’ ‘Wayside Courtships,’ ‘Jason Ed- 
wards,’ and ‘A Member of the Third House,’ 
has just been issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

A little volume, ‘The Missions of Califor- 


nia: Their Establishment, Progress, and De- | 


cay,’ by Laura Bride Powers (San Francisco: 
William Doxey), will serve the cause the 
author has at heart, the preservation of the 
buildings of the missions. She writes agree- 
ably and with ardor, and presents conve- 
niently the leading facts about the several 
missions described and (for the most part) 
photographically shown. She does not al- 
ways define the age of the present remains, 
or portray their condition, but says enough 
to excite a popular sentiment in favor of 
their preservation and restoration. 

Mr. H. de B. Gibbins’s ‘Industry in Eng- 
land: Historical Outlines’ (London: Methuen; 
New York: Scribners) will prove of great 
service to teachers of economic history and 
to students first attacking the subject. It 
is, indeed, so far as the greater part of its 
contents is concerned, hardly more than a 
compilation, chiefly from some eight or ten 
well-known writers; but, as a compilation, 
it is an excellent piece of work, methodical, 
thorough, and clearly written. In Mr. Gib- 
bins the late Prof. Thorold Rogers has 
found almost his only quite respectful disci- 
ple; and though, with widening knowledge 
of his subject, Mr. Gibbins has lost much of 
the violence of expression and cocksureness 
of tone which he adopted from his master in 
his earlier writings, there is still a very 
visible bias to be allowed for. However, it 
is not difficult to make the allowance; and 
a little strong feeling certainly makes a 
book more interesting reading. 

The Edinburgh professors of philosophy 
seem to be considerably exercised in their 
minds over the problem of teaching their 
fellow-men to know their place in nature, 
and otherwise. Such, at least, is the in- 
ference likely to be drawn from Prof. An- 
drew Seth's imitation of the title of Prof. 
Henry Calderwood’s ‘Man's Place in Nature.’ 
‘Man’s Place in the Cosmos’ (Scribners) is 
certainly, as Prof. Seth acknowledges in the 
preface, a somewhat disproportionate, not to 
say turgid, title for a number of essays 
which discuss some of the chief literary 
events of the philosophic world during the 
last half-a-dozen years. In themselves Prof. 
Seth’s criticisms are well enough; they are 
always unexceptionable in their tone and 
attitude, and sometimes even edifying, and 
the points made are sound in the main. But 
they are wholly critical, and make the read- 
er feel more than ever that if Prof. Seth has 
anything original to say, he has yet to say 
it. Thus there may be two opinions on the 
question whether it was absolutely neces- 
sary that these papers should be gathered 
together and made into a book. For the 
rest, suffice it to say that the essay on Hux- 
ley’s ‘Evolution and Ethics’ will be found 





the most interesting, and that on Mr. F. H. | 
/ wherein man belongs to a high order of 


Bradley's jugglery in causing the “disap- 
pearance of reality’’ the most solid, ‘while 
the quarter of the book devoted to a solemn 
defence of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s brilliant 
jeu d'esprit, ‘The Foundations of Belief,’ 
constitutes an affecting tribute to gratitude 
and friendship. 
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Some articles by M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
descriptive of the English colonies in Aus- 
tralasiaand South Africa have appeared with- 
in the last two years in the Keonomiste 
Francais and the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
where they attracted attention, particularly 
because of the account they gave of the so- 
cialistic legislation of some of these com- 
munities. These articles have now been re- 
printed in book form under the title, ‘Les 
Nouvelles Sociétés Anglo-Saxonnes’ (Paris: 
Armand Colin & Cie.). The book is to be 
recommended to those who desire to under- 
stand the history of these colonies as well 
as their present condition. It contains much 
statistical information derived from official 


| publications, and it also contains many pages 


of effective description of nature, as well as 
of man and his works in the regions under 
review. 

The same firm has published the fifth 
volume of the ‘Discours et Opinions’ of Jules 
Ferry. The volume is perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the series, containing, as it 
does, the speeches on the Tonkinese policy 
of the Minister—a policy which excited such 
bitter opposition at the time. The Egyptian 
question has also its share of this volume. 

M. Henri Weil gives us a volume of 
‘Etudes sur le Drame Antique’ (Paris: 
Hachette & Cie.), well written and instruc- 
tive. The author devotes considerable space 
to the Promethean legend, examines the ly- 
rical forms employed in Greek tragedy, and 
the rule of the three actors in Seneca’s tra- 
gedies. The book is worth reading. 

The twenty-first instalment of Hatzfeld, 
Darmesteter & Thomas's admirable French 
Dictionary (‘Dictionnaire Général’) carries 
the work along towards its much-desired 
completion, as far as panicule. The Paris 
publisher is Delagrave. 

If the voice of the German people could 
reach the ear of Emperor William, an open 
letter by Dr. Bruno Wagener, ‘Kaiser, hoére 
die Wahrheit’ (Leipzig: W. Friedrich), would 
hardly fail to make an impression upon that 
autocratic ruler. The author and publisher 
of the little brochure were prosecuted for 
leze-majesty, but were acquitted by the 
courts on the ground of the author's ‘‘pa- 
triotic standpoint’? and ‘“‘honest intention.” 
The writer appeals to the Emperor to be- 
come a Volkskaiser, instead of remaining a 
Hof- and Parteikaiser. His tone is respect- 
ful, but such frank advice and earnest warn- 
ings are, of course, very unconventional. 

In the June issue of Folk-Lore is given 
Miss Mary H. Kingsley’s paper on _ the 
“Fetish View of the Human Soul,” recently 
read before the Folklore Society. Beginning 
with the suggestion that a committee of the 
society be formed for the consideration of 
African folklore, in view of the great prac- 
tical usefulness of ‘‘a careful and unpre- 


| judiced study of African beliefs and cus- 


toms,’’ Miss Kingsley proceeded to touch 
upon the terms Fetish and Ju Ju as prac- 
tically equivalent, the former being of Por- 
tuguese, the latter of French derivation. 
The African did not, she said, divide up the 
world into God, man, and nature. <A vague 
pantheism underlay Fetish, a conception in- 
volving few or no distinctions of kind, 


spirits, but not to the highest order. Many 


| orders are below him; and above him, be- 
, yond his absolute control, are two great 
| classes, while the order to which he belongs 
; contains a vast number of spirits coequal 
| with men, and yet not of mankind. The 











religion of Fetish is a scheme of conduct 
and precaution to regulate man’s welfare in 
view of these complicated hierarchical re- 
lations. It is compatible with the general 
West African belief in a Supreme Great God, 
who cares not at all for his creatures, and 
whom they do not formally worship, though 
sometimes, after all Fetish observance has 
been resorted to in vain, there is a despe- 
rate final recourse to him. A human soul is 
never promoted or degraded in the scale of 
being; it lives on after the body dies, but 
not for ever; it is constantly reincarnated. 
Finally, each individual man is regarded 
as having four souls. Perhaps one of these 
is the soul proper, and the other three are 
aspects or senses. 

President Tyler of William and Mary 
prints in the quarterly Historical Magazine 
of the college a paper, some three years 
old, confirming Prof. Jameson’s study of 
Virginia voting in the colonial period as 
communicated to these columns in 1893. 
He finds indications of a perhaps still larger 
(i. €., more general) polling, and hence a 
stronger democratic contrast to New Eng- 
land’s comparatively restricted vote in the 
period under consideration. 

From another quarter in the South be- 
sides Virginia we are getting fragments of 
censuses showing the number of slaves. 
To the Pulaski (Tenn.) Citizen of July 22 
Mr. Flournoy Rivers contributes a list of 
heads of families, with slave holdings, of 
Giles County, from the census of 1820. He 
follows the census-taker day by day for 
seventeen days, and tracks his course by 
the family names, as, “I think he must 
have been S. W. of Pulaski on this day’s 
work,”’ and, ‘‘He has turned and gone up 
Big Creek, I think,’’ and, ‘“‘He had come 
down Pigeon Roost Creek and was working 
up the old Columbia Road.’ The list will 
be continued. The largest number of 
slaves assigned to a single owner is thirty- 
one; Elizabeth Edwards held twenty-five. 
There is perhaps a majority of non-slave- 
holders, and two free blacks are recorded. 

The future of Nigeria was the subject of 
an interesting address by Sir G. Taub- 
man-Goldie, Governor of the Royal Niger 
Company, before the London Chamber of 
Commerce. The territory ruled by his com- 
pany, he explained, was divided into two 
sections, differing as widely from each other 
in the character and civilization of the 
people as England from China. The south- 
ern third, lying to the south of the Benue 
and about the lower Niger, is thinly in- 
habited by pagans of the lowest type. The 
remaining two-thirds, which may be called 
Hausaland, is thronged with an enterpris- 
ing commercial and _ industrial people. 
With good government, he believes that this 
country will, ‘‘at no distant date, become as 
valuable as any equal area of British India.” 
A question of the first importance, but pre- 
senting great difficulties, is how it shall be 
administered. Until commerce is sufficient- 
ly developed to produce a revenue, local 
government is impossible. The best form 
would appear to be a permanent council in 
London, whose duty should be, not as now 
to conduct the affairs of a trading company, 
but simply to develop and administer the 
country. 

A very interesting exhibition was recent- 
ly held at Munich, consisting of manufac- 
tured articles and specimens of drawing, 
penmanship, and needlework produced by 
the inmates of the Royal Bavarian Institu- 
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tion for the Education of Crippled Children, 
a school which, 
more than half a century, was until recent- 
ly the only one of its kind in Germany. 


Within a year, however, a similar institu- | 


tion has been founded at Dresden, through 
the initiative of the Queen of Saxony, who 
had previously herself visited the school 


at Munich, and sent a teacher to study its | 
arrangements and methods. The proficiency | 


of the pupils at Munich, as shown by their | 


work, was in many instances surprising. 


Samples of book-binding and various arti- | 
cles made of leather, such as pocket-books | 


and valises, were of 
ship. So were the sewing, knitting, art-em- 
broidery, etc., done by one-armed girls. 
One of these unfortunates, who had par- 
tial control only of her badly crippled left 
hand, had learned to draw geometrical 
figures with great precision and an appa- 
rently firm stroke. The penmanship of se- 
veral boys was absolutely perfect, and some 
of this year’s graduates have been appoint- 
ed court stenographers. The annual report 
of this admirable charity can be had of the 
inspector, I. Erhard, 
Munich. 


Klenzestrasse 44, 


—Mrs. Bishop’s account of her recent jour- 
ney in western China, in the Geographical 
Journal for July, is a remarkable testimony 
to the capacities, resourcefulness, and en- 
terprise of the Chinese who live beyond the 
influence of white civilization. They long 
ago grasped the idea that the prosper- 
ity of a country depends largely upon its 
roads, and a frequent method of displaying 
local patriotism is for a man to present a 
road to his district. Broad, flagged, shaded 
with superb avenues of trees, and thronged 
with burden-bearing coolies she found them, 
while here and there, especially in the rock 
galleries of the mountain passes, 
tablets in honor of the donors. 
principles of irrigation seem to have been 
discovered by these people, for the ‘“‘bound- 
less fertility and wealth’ of the great plain 
of Cheng-tu and ‘‘its immunity for two thou- 
sand years from drought and floods’’ are the 


were 


The correct | 


faultless workman- | 





monument of the engineering genius of a | 


man who lived B. c. 206. 
the province coal is so abundant that ‘‘the 
children hack it daily’? from the roadside for 
cooking purposes, while the traffic in it is 
enormous. ‘‘Every town and large village 
has its special industry—silk-weaving,straw- 
plaiting, hat-making, dressing hides, iron 
or brass-work, pottery and china, chair 
making, dyeing, carving and gilding idols,”’ 
paper-making, etc. The cultivation of the 
poppy, it may be said, is ‘‘annually trench- 
ing more and more on the rice lands."" The 
scenery is surpassingly beautiful: heights 
crowned with castles; tempres with porce- 
lain fronts in rich coloring; 
roofs decorated in lacquer and gold; and 
‘‘palatial’’ farmhouses in groves of cedars, 
bamboo, and fruit-trees, all amid ‘‘a para- 
dise of greenery and fertility." In many of 
the towns the inhabitants are hostile to 
foreigners, and Mrs. Bishop was mobbed se- 
veral times, once seriously injured, her most 
brutal assailants being men of the literary 
class. She the border mountains 
into eastern Tibet to a region hitherto un- 
visited by a white traveller. The 
was magnificent, and the inhabitants, the 
Mantzu, were interesting the 


bridges with 


crossed 
scenery 


women being 
noteworthy for their great beauty and their 
equality with the men. 
Official 


In one instance her 


escort consisted of “two handsome 


In some parts of | 


though in existence for | 


The Nation. 


| 
laughing girls, distaff in hand, fearless and 


full of fun.” She succeeded in penetrating 


some distance into this country, when her | 


further progress was stopped by a tribal 
war, and she returned to Cheng-tu by the 
same route, and reached Ichang in June, 
1896, having travelled in four months and a 
half 1,200 miles by land and about 1,000 
by water. 


TheJournal also contains an account by 
Dr. Bell of the exploration of a recently 
discovered river flowing into the southern- 
most part of Hudson's Bay. Its basin, which 
is some 60,000 square miles in extent, has 


} 


a soil suitable for agriculture, stock and | 
dairy farming, is well wooded, and “pro 


mises to be rich in some kinds of economic 
minerals."’ The inhabitants consist of only 


some thirty or forty families of Crees. 


Among its fishes is a species of chub, which | 


collects gravel and stones, “weighing from 
less than one ounce up to about one pound,” 


and heaps them together in the bottom of | 
the river, at a suitable spot for hatching its | 


eggs—that is, in 
where there is a moderate current. A pic- 
ture is given of one of these nests, which 
sometimes contain four or five tons of ma- 
terial. Col. G. E. Church contributes a 
careful and detailed account of Costa Rica, 


tolerably shallow water | 


in which the most noteworthy fact fs the | 


slave-raids of certain rubber-collectors of 
Nicaragua, who plunder the settlements of 
the Guatusos, murder the adults, and cap- 
ture the children, ‘‘whom they sell in San 
Carlos, Nicaragua, as ‘servants,’ at $40 to 
.’ Each of these articles is ac 
companied by a map. 


$50 per head 


—The Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, despite its recent ineffectual appeal to 
the Lords of the Admiralty for official as- 
sistance towards prosecuting the work of 
discovery in the south polar regions, has de- 
termined not to allow the matter which it 
has sO warmly espoused to drop. The pros- 
pective starting of the Belgian expedition 


under command of Lieut. Gerlache, and the | 
possible robbing of the honors that had been | 


won for the British flag by Sir James Clark 
Ross somewhat more than half a century 
were, in a measure, doubtless the in- 
centive to the special appeals of the Geo- 
graphical Society; but it is the bappy for- 
tune of that influential body to have in its 


ago, 


| chief, Sir Clements Markham, not only an 


enthusiast for polar exploration, but one of 
the ablest students of it, and one who has 
had some practical experience in arctic 
work himself. At a special conference re- 
held by the was at 


tended by 


cently Society, which 
as, Sir Joseph Hooker, Admiral Sir George 
Nares, Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, Ad- 
miral Wharton, and Sir John Kirk, and was 


designed to induce the Australasian premiers | 


to bring the matter before their re- 


spective governments for codperation in a 
a first practical 
step towards the formation of such an expe- 
lition in the announcement that 
the Royal Geographical Society pre- 
pared to any sum up 
which the colonial 
governments might subscribe. By those who 
have made a careful study of the needs of 
an antarctic expedition, it is believed that 


general British expedition 
was taken 
was 
contribute towards it 


to £5,000 to the amount 


some of its most noted members, 


} 


£10.00) to £12,000 would adequately equip | 


one of moderate dimensions, which yet, under 
s leadership, would probably accom- 


judiciou 


plish as much as the elaborate expeditions 


| 
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ordinarily organized under Government con 
trol. Doubtless, Victoria Land, almost 
south of Australia, would be the objective 
point of British attack, and here a year's 
work could readily be accomplished for the 
sum meationed 


due 


Among the sources, not yet explored, of 
the history of English colonization in Ame 
rica must be included the of the 
High Court of Admiralty which are pre 
served in the Public Record Office, Londen 
Work among these old documents is of a 
rather laborious nature Students 
therefore, recognize the value of the volume 
recently published for the Selden Society, by 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of ‘Select Pleas in 
the Court of Admiralty,’ edited for the Soct- 
ety by Mr. Reginald G The new 
volume is the second publication of the kind, 
and covers the period from 1547 to 1602. The 
not be readily 


records 


will 


Marsden 


value of such documents may 
the general reader, but, none the 


that value 


seen by 


less, is very real. At the pre 
sent time there is a lawsuit as regards the 
rights of the city 
for oysters, which will be decided one 


or the 


of Colchester over fishing 
way 
other according to the jurisdiction 
shown by some of these old Admiralty pa 
been exercised in 


pers to have 


past. To the 


years long 


student of American history 
however, the most interesting portion of Mr 
Marsden’s volume is that section of his In 
troduction which treats of decuments relat 
ing to transactions in the New World. Of 


records later than the reign of Queen Eliza 


beth, the following are noted by Mr. Mars 
den 
Voyage to Virginia (1633); Records of Ad 


miralty Court of Jamaica (1662); Newfound 
land Fishery; Voyage of the Neptune to Vir 
ginia, with Lord de la Warre as Captain-Ge- 


neral; Non-delivery of passengers in Vir 
ginia; Negro ‘“‘passengers’’; Lord Baltimore 
contra Orchard: Desertion on Voyage to 


Maryland; Chesapeake Bay 
Bot carrying provisions to 
port of Horses to Barbados 


Damages for 
Colonists; Ex 
Lord Baltimore 


ce. Kirke; Claim for destruction of boats and 
fish stages in Newfoundland—Ordinance 
of the King; The Dutch in Pernambuco; 


iwells expedition to San Domingo and 
ica; Hudson's Bay Company, Interlop- 
Validity of Charter: Carrying persons 
Barbados without license; Captain 
the Pirate; Sir Henry Morgan, Buc- 
caneer and Governor of Jamaica; Lord Wil- 
l with Sir George Aisare 


loughby’s agreement 
as to the rendition of Barbados 








Despite the numerous assurances that 
have been given regarding the entire trust- 
worthiness of the method employed in what 
ie known as the Dansan-Chassagne process 
would 
“selective” art that 
purely automatic. In 


the coloring matters which are taken 


for color-photography, it 
that the 


Lhae 


now seem 


was claimed 


for 


it is not other 
words, 
up by the 
attach 


of the print as would be of a like color had 


photographic print do not fully 


themselves naturally to such parts 


produced in natural 
but require for their adjustment—or, 
properly, application—the hand of an 
discriminative in the 


the image been 
colors 
more 
operator especially 
tion of colors, as we are told that the 
results depend largely ‘“‘on his judgment and 
skill in applying the the right 
places." Mr. Henry Trueman Wood, who, 
in an announcement published in the early 
part of February last, is mainly responsi 
ble for throwing the photographic world into 
a flurry of expectation, and whose state 
ments received the almost unreserved sup- 
of the President of the 


sele 


colors in 


port distinguished 


London Institute of Chemistry and of the 
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British Photographic Society, Sir Frederick 
Abel, makes this admission in Nature of 
July 8 From his statements we learn that 
a result can be obtained by anybody after 
a little instruction, but only after working 
up the different parts of the picture through 
local hand applications of the different co- 
loring liquids. That a certain natural se- 
lective power is exercised by the different 
tints is still maintained, but, as is rather 
pointedly remarked, the difficulty is ‘‘to sa- 
tisfy one’s self as to how far the process is 
purely mechanical and how far it is a mat- 
ter of skill.”’ Scientists will agree with Mr. 
Wood that, whatever may be the ultimate 
practical value of the process, it will still 
prove of theoretical interest if, as an out- 
come of it, it should be proved that a mo- 
nochrome photograph has even the smallest 
power of color-selection, dependent upon the 
tints of the original. 


—Dr. Fairclough’s Johns Hopkins disser- 
tation on ‘The Attitude of the Greek Tra- 
gedians toward Nature’ is a conscientious 
collection ofthe chief passages of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, that bear on his 
theme. His results are, in the nature of the 
case, mostly commonplaces. ‘‘Every school- 
boy knows’ that the Greek tragedians let 
slip opportunities for purple patches of de- 
scription which a modern would hardly ne- 
glect; that nature is for them mainly a stage 
for human action and passion; that they most 
frequently take their imagery from the sea 
and nautical pursuits; and that the utilita- 
rian view of nature prevails over the senti- 
mental in ancient poetry. More interesting 
are the statement that Aeschylus mentions 
no specific flower, the observation that the 
later plays of Sophocles reveal more feeling 
for nature than the earlier, and the ample 
illustration given of the sentimental mo- 
dernity of Euripides as exhibited in the va- 
riety and _ picturesqueness of his flowers, 
fruits, and trees, his richer color vocabulary, 
his appreciation of aerial effects, his use of 
symbolism, and the “pathetic fallacy.’’ The 
suggestion that Aristophanes was conscious- 
ly parodying these Euripidean qualities in 
the ‘“‘Frogs’’ arouses the attention, but is 
not borne out by the natural interpretation 
of the passages cited. The image in ‘‘Pro- 
metheus”’ 885 is probably not that of a mud- 
dy river rushing down to meet the clear sea- 
water, but merely of the silt stirred up from 
the bottom. The ‘‘boy that pursues a flying 
bird’’ is proverbial. The metaphor of dew- 
drops for lion-whelps may reveal an Orien- 
tal fancy, but it belongs to the language ra- 
ther than to the poet. It is found, by the 
way, in Wordsworth. Aerroauafos (‘‘Suppl.”’ 
1) is hardly an epithet of ‘‘material wealth.” 
The meteorological soAvrpayyoovvn noticed 
by the scholiast on the ‘‘Rhesus’”’ is an alto- 
gether different thing from the modern feel- 
ing for nature, and in any case cannot 
make Euripidean authorship probable. It 
is an indisputable truth that ‘‘there is an 
utter absence of the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility’ in (lytemnestra when she lik- 
ens herself, splashed with her  husband’s 
blood, to the corn-land shivering for delight 
“when the dew glistens on the pearled ears’”’ 
in the birth-pang of the bud. But, as Pindar 
somewhere says, it is not best that every 
truth should show its face everywhere. 


Students of the law of evidence will be 
interested to know that a new edition of the 
‘Indian Evidence Act’ (London and New 
York: Henry Frowde) has been issued, with 
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brief notes, by Sir William Markby, former- 
ly an Indian judge and now Reader in In- 
dian Law at Oxford. Sir William is a 
well-known legal author. The Indian Evi- 
dence Act, as is known, was prepared by 
Fitzjames Stephen between twenty and thir- 
ty years ago. It was a crude production, 
but none the less it was quickly fastened 
upon India, and, with various amendments, 
is still the law there. The administration 
of it has caused much trouble. It is very 
instructive to read now the brief comments 
of the careful and exact thinker whose duty 
it is to expound this statute at Oxford. 
Many of his criticisms—“‘It was impossible,’’ 
he says, “for me to conceal that I disagree 
entirely with some of Sir James Stephen's 
views on this subject’’—are applicable to 
Stephen’s well-known ‘Digest of the Law of 
Evidence,’ and they should be read by all 
who use that work. The Indian Evidence 
Act is, indeed, a sort of first draft of what 
afterwards became the Digest. Markby’s 
searching comments on the topics of re- 
levancy, the hearsay rule, character and 
opinion evidence, as well as other subjects 
will be found very useful. Stephen was 
far too rash and ill-instructed on this sub- 
ject to have been allowed so free a hand. 
We should add that the author’s notes are 
brief, and are intended “to assist students 
in preparing for their examinations.”’ 





PASTOR'S POPES OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. 


Geschichte der Péapste im Zeitalter der Re- 
naissance, yon der Wahl Innocenz’ VIII. 
bis zum Tode Julius’ II. Von Ludwig Pas- 
tor. Freiburg i. B. 1895. 


It is long since a more important contri- 
bution than Dr. Pastor’s ‘History of the 
Popes of the Renaissance’ has been made to 
our knowledge of the pre-Reformation pe- 
riod. The present volume is the third, and 
it is to be hoped that the fourth, comprising 
the pontificate of Leo X., will not be long 
delayed by the author’s diversion to the 
editorship of Janssen’s ‘Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes.”. For many years. so 
much earnest research has been directed to 
the archives of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that it would seem as though lit- 
tle could be left to glean, but Dr. Pastor’s 
untiring diligence in all accessible deposi- 
tories of documents has resulted in re- 
vealing many new and interesting details. 
Moreover, he has familiarized himself with 
the labors of all other scholars in the in- 
numerable monographs which have done so 
much to elucidate doubtful questions and 
conflicting currents of thought, and to ex- 
plain the tangled diplomacy and swift al- 
ternations of policyof that eventful time out 
of which the modern civilized world has de- 
veloped. Nothing seems to have escaped 
his all-devouring industry, which is amply 
attested bythe crowded references and piled- 
up authorities cited in the abundant foot- 
notes—though this insatiable appetite for 
citation, indeed, does not always discri- 
minate as to the character of authori- 
ties. It looks odd, to say the least, to see 
(p. 227) Florian’s ‘Gonzalve de Cordoue,’ in 
2a Spanish translation, gravely alleged as a 
source for the capture of Granada by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. 

The importance of Dr. Pastor’s work is not 
only thus intrinsic, but it is also extrinsic 
as a semi-official exposition of the Catholic 
view of the events which led up to the 





Reformation in the deep degradation of the 
Holy See of the Renaissance. The secret 
archives of the Vatican were thrown open 
to the author, even to the consistorial re- 
cords and the Regesta of Alexander VI., 
which he tells us have been sealed books 
for three hundred years. His labors have 
been welcomed with acclamation by the 
faithful; they have won the special 
thanks of Leo XIII., and translations have 
already appeared in English, French, and 
Italian, while others are preparing in Span- 
ish and Czech. It is evident that the book is 
to be regarded as the authoritative defence 
of the Church against the assaults of Pro- 
testant scholarship. 


The position assumed by Dr. Pastor there- 
fore becomes of interest to all students, 
irrespective of the facts which he has so la- 
boriously accumulated. There is, on his 
part, evidently an earnest desire to be fair 
and impartial, and he unquestionably be- 
lieves himself to be so. Nevertheless, the 
personal equation of the author renders his 
book not a little tendenziés. He is neces- 
sarily an Ultramontane, believing in the 
highest claims advanced by the Holy See 
as to the autocratic constitution of the 
Church, with the Pope as the irresponsible 
sovereign over all the faithful in the tem- 
poralia ad spiritualia ordinata, and it is im- 
possible for him to write in a purely ob- 
jective spirit. His faith is too robust to 
be shaken even by the intrigues and shame- 
less bribery of the conclaves, so candidly 
described in his pages, through which suc- 
cessive popes gained the tiara. The motto 
from Leo I. prefixed to this volume—‘'The 
dignity of Peter is not lacking even in-an 
unworthy heir’’—indicates the task which 
he has set himself to execute, viz., to re- 
concile the vicariate of Christ with the 
wickedness which he has to relate of the 
vicars. Sixtus IV. he exculpates by attribut- 
ing the foulness of his reign to the kindred 
with whom his nepotism afflicted Italy. The 
miserable Innocent VII., we are told, was 
the soul of goodness and kindness; it was 
his virtues rather than his faults which 
plunged the papacy into deeper degradation. 
Alexander VI., he admits, was depraved, but 
the atrocities which he committed and en- 
couraged had at least a noble basis, the love 
of his kindred and especially of his children 
(p. 288)—a curious excuse for a pope bred 
to the Church and vowed to celibacy. Be- 
sides, he at least maintained the purity of 
the faith, and the value of a jewel like the 
papacy is not diminished by an unworthy 
setting (p. 475). Julius II. is Pastor’s hero; 
there is no reproof of his faithlessness, of 
his tortuous policy, of his military enter- 
prises; he is lauded without stint as the 
man who recovered and enlarged the papal 
territories and drove the French out of Italy, 
with scanty reference to the fact that he 
thereby firmly established Spain in Naples, 
thus rendering the peninsula the battle- 
ground between those two Powers, with the 
eventual result of Spanish domination. It 
is a slight but significant illustration of Dr. 
Pastor’s apologetic attitude that when he 
has occasion (p. 557) to mention the be- 
trothal of Julius’s natural daughter Felice 
to Marcantonio Colonna, solemnized in Rome 
during her father’s pontificate, he is careful 
to speak of her, not as the child of Julius, 
but of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere—his 
ante-papal title. 


The same probably unconscious tendency 
pervades the work, and renders it not wholly 
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worthy of implicit confidence, in spite of the 
author’s boundless learning and evident 
striving for minute accuracy of statement. 
It affects not only his judgment, but also 
his selection and presentation of facts. Thus, 
in his effort to prove that, in spite of the 
mocking spirit and heathenish tendency of 
the Renaissance, the popular masses were 
still deeply pious and moral, he devotes con- 
siderable space (pp. 26-34) to the Confra- 
ternities as evidence of the religious activi- 
ty of the time, and from his description 
no one would imagine that they were aught 
but zealous associations for pious works, al- 
though the virtually unanimous testimony 
of the period is that their chief attraction 
was the riotous feasting and debauchery at 
their banquets; and Erasmus urged their 
suppression on the ground that they were 
nothing but conventicles of Comus and 
Bacchus. Dr. Pastor's treatment of usury is 
equally one-sided (pp. 79-82). He dwells 
on the exorbitant rates of usance customary 
at the time, but does not point out that this 
in great part arose from the prohibition and 
outlawry by the Church of any profit what- 
ever for the loan of money or property, thus 
necessarily raising the interest charges of 
those who risked the punishment provided 
for the usurer; and, moreover, that, while 
forbidding the taking of interest by the 
laity, the Church permitted the ecclesiasti- 
eal foundations thus to derive income from 
their surplus capital. Again, the neo-pa 
ganism of the Renaissance doubtless had 
much to answer for, but it was not respon- 
sible, as Dr. Pastor assumes (p. 97), for 
a revival of unnatural crime, the continued 
prevalence of which throughout the Middle 
Ages is sufficiently attested by St. Peter 
Damiani, Alain de Lille, Fra Giordano da 
Rivalto, and other moralists. Equally 
untenable is the assumption (p. 108) that 
the absurd confides:ce reposed in astrology 
during the fifteenta century is attributable 
to the Renaissance; for the so-called science 
had survived the ruin of the Roman civiliza- 
tion, and had been eagerly cultivated ever 
since the Barbarians had learned enough to 
comprehend its seductive promises. The 
papal legate who, in 1256, conducted th 
crusade against Ezzelino da Romano, was 
accompanied by a Dominican astrologer, 
and Ezzelino himself was surrounded by a 
corps of similar advisers. 


Twice Dr. Pastor tells us (pp. 250, 486) 
that most of the popes of the fifteenth cen 
tury showed great toleration for the Jews. 
It is the fashion nowadays to repudiate for 
the Church all responsibility for the hideous 
persecutions of the Middle Ages, and the 





impression which he thus seeks to convey is | 


a suggestio falst, for he omits all reference 
to the terrible bulls of Eugenius IV. in 1442 
and of Nicholas V. in 1447, of which the ob- 
ject seems to have been to force the un- 
happy Hebrews to conversion by driving 
them to despair. There is a similar attempt 
(p. 251) to relieve the Church of the stigma 
of fostering the fearful witchcraft craze by 
arguing that the celebrated bull Sum 
mis desiderantes of Innocent VIII, in 
1484, contained no doctrinal affirmation 
of the reality of witchcraft, and yet, as 
Innocent confirmed its punishment by the 
stake and forbade interference with his in. 
quisitors by those who were incredulous. if 
he did not affirm its reality his action was 
mere wanton and purposeless cruelty. Dr 
Pastor, moreover, is careful t nfine } 


self to this bull, to which an undue im- 
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portance has been attached, for it was only 
one of a long series through which the be- 
lief in witchcraft was sedulously strength- 
ened by successive popes. Thus, he makes 
no allusion to similar utterances by Eu- 
genius IV. in 1487 and 1445, by Nicholas V. 
in 1451, by Calixtus III. in 1457, by Pius II. 
in 1459, by Alexander VI. in 1494,and by Julius 
Il. some ten years later. We shall be curi- 
ous to see in the next volume how Dr. Pas- 
tor will handle the quarrel between Leo X 
and the republic of Venice when the latter 
defended the so-called witches of Valca- 
monica against the papal inquisitors. 

The same tendency pervades our author's 
vigorous characterization of Machiavelli, in 
whom he recognizes the incarnation of the 
pagan Renaissance. He is reproached (p 
121) with regarding religion as merely a 
useful tool of statecraft, but Dr. Pastor 
does not stop to ask himself how Machi- 
avelli could well consider it otherwise when 
he had never seen a vicar of Christ who had 
not so utilized it for the aggrandizement 
of his see or of his kindred. The statecraft 
of the period was indescribably base and 
wicked, but it is instructive to compare 
the author's indignation at Machiavelli's 
academic acceptance of it with his tolerance 
of its practical application by the Holy See 
Thus when, in 1484, Innocent VIIL., to avert 
the threats of Ferdinand of Naples, exe 
cuted bulls conveying to him the territories 
of Benevento, Terracina, and Ponte Corvo, 
they were not delivered, but were deposited 
in escrow with Cardinal della 
Rovere, and Innocent caused a notarial act 
to be taken reciting that the bulls were only 


Giuliano 


for appearance, to avoid the violence of the 
king, and that he had no intention to sur 


render the cities, but would resist by force 
The only com 


> : = ‘i ’ 
Pastor makes on this 


any attempt to seize them 
ment which Dr. 
elaborate fraud (p, 181) is that it was a 
strange method of escaping the difficulty 


So, when Julius II. secured his election (p 


t 
521) by entering into an agreement with 
Cesar Borgia to appoint him standard 


bearer of the Church and to support him in 
his possessions, and subsequently, wh 





casion offered, redeemed his pledges by ar- 
resting Cwsar and delivering him to the 
lungeons of Ferdinand of Aragon, 


no word of censure for this breach of 





In fact, the placid way in which 


rian describes the crimes, the voluptuous 
ness, and the corruption of the papal court 
might be taken as a model of philosoephica 
indifference, akin to that of Machiave 


were it not in strong contrast to the warmth 
lisplayed when he treats of the determina 


Louis XI. and his su 








oO ot essors ) 
ma ain the liberties of the Gallica 
Church, and the efforts of unfortunate Ger 
iny to acquire the s e measure of 
f space permitted, many th s 
vould invite and repay riticis: but 
enough has been said to enable the reader 
t appreciate tt haracter of the work 
It is of first-rat mportance t throws 
fresh light on many scure points and de 
batable stions, and no one can after 
venture to treat of the period witho 
g it. The author has amply dem 
strated s at t learning | ng 
stry s deficier he al 
ality wi! 1 re r i ar 
rity e 1 wit} t reserve 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN RELIGION 


Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By Ai- 
fred Wiedemann, Ph.D., Professor in the 
London: H. Grevel & 

Putnan 


University of Bonn 
York 


Co.; New 1897 S¥O, 





pp. xvi, 324 

Judging by the recent past, we are des 
tined soon to have a very respectable Egyp 
tological literature in English, even if a 
considerable portion of it comes to us by 
way of translations from the French and 
German The ‘History’ by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie bas progressed as far as the second 
volume and the eighteenth dynasty Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards's books are of the genial 
sort which rivet the ttention even though 
their scientific value {ts not of the very 
highest 
‘Life in 


ization” are 


Maspero’s ‘Egyptian Archwology 
Ancient Egypt,’ and ‘Dawn of Civil 
valuable in every way being 


the work of a first-hand and first-class 


scholar and explorer. Erman’s ‘Life in An 
cient Egypt’ is a work somewhat similar to 
the volumes of Wiikinsen The Ancient 
Egyptians’), but surpasses them in cons 

quence of the author's thorough acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the texts which he 


interprets, as well as by reason of the many 


discoveries made since the days of the pio 





tail rendering of the version of Pierret 
\ prev is volume of Wiedemann, on ‘The 
Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of Immortality,’ 


was translated and published a short time 


neerned It 
TSo0 in the 


igina an as been valued for its con 


spicuous merit. Other English books, of re. 


b 


worth and 





ad, but the 
bove suffice to justify the assertion with 

which we set out, and which takes no ac 
uunt of the older works of Wilkinson 

Birch, and others, which retain a certain 
amount of value even if it be largely his 
al. marking the steps of the progress 


that has been made since the opening of the 


N mention has been made of Renouf’s 
Hibbert lectures on the Egyptian religion, 


because that work, while valuable in many 


wavs, is vitiated by the preconceptions of 
the author and by the fact that he holds a 
brief for a particular theory. In fact, this 
is the difficulty with all books on the sub 
ject, the one now under consideration being, 


probably, the most free from this rather 
Wiedemann agrees 


with Maspero in many fundamental po 


lamaging imputation 


onus and in general explanation of the 
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growth and development of the Egyptian 
pantheon; Renouf follows the lead of Max 
Miiller; and De Rougé, with his followers, 
Pierret, Brugsch, and others, see traces of an 
original monotheism in the religion of the 
Egyptians. The naturalistic theory of Wie- 
demann and Maspero agrees more nearly 
with the views of such scholars as Erman 
and Eduard Meyer, and seems to be the one 
likely to prevail in the long run. It may 
therefore be regarded as a fortunate occur- 
rence that the treatise now made accessible 
to English readers is the work of Wiede- 
mann, rather than the somewhat fantastic 
and largely fanciful work of Brugsch. 


A national religion is a very large matter, 
especially when the period of its existence 
is to be measured by thousands of years in- 
stead of by centuries. It is impossibleto con- 
ceive of a system of belief that should re- 
main unchanged during so long a time, as 
asserted by Renouf, but there is a sense in 
which the statement is true. Wiedemann 
characterizes the Egyptians as ‘‘conserva- 
tive,’ and so they were if it be meant that 
they preserved that which was old; but it 
is not true if it be understood in the sense 
that they were not open to change, innova- 
tion, and addition by accretion. The old 
and the new existed side by side, neither 
displacing the other, with never a conscious- 
ness of inconsistency or incongruity. Deities 
were merged into one another, qualities of 


one were attributed to another, till the 
pantheon resembled the shifting pictures 
and combinations of the kaleidoscope. The 


religion thus had a history, but the nation 
never had a religion in the sense of a dog- 
matic system, congruous and articulated in 
its parts and divisions. The ultimate nu- 
cleus, so far as it is possible to trace it or 
to discover its origin, was in the god of the 
nomos or city, together with his family or 
adherents. Each of the forty-odd nomes 
(the number varied in different periods) of 
both Upper and Lower Egypt had its tute- 
lary deity, who was usually the leading god 
of the capital of the nome. The cities had 
their special god or circle of gods, and these 
grew powerful or weak according as the 
prestige of the city waxed or waned. A 
notable instance of this is seen in the pre- 
eminence of Ptah, the god of Memphis, in 
the period when Memphis was the seat of 
the ruling Pharaoh. The condition was 
changed at the time of the invasion of the 
Hyksos, and Ptah was relegated to an in- 
ferior position, or to the rank of a local 
deity. The revolt which finally ended in 
the overthrow of the Hyksos had its origin 
at Thebes, whose god was Amon. When the 
rule of the native princes was restored, it 
was that of the Theban house, and the god 
Amon, particularly as Amon-Ra, attained 
to a fulness of religious recognition which 
corresponded to the Theban political hege- 
mony. The single attempt at the establish- 
ment of a monotheistic faith, the solar wor- 
ship of Aten (Semitic, Adoni or Adonis), 
was an importation from the East, or at 
least was instituted under Oriental or Se- 
mitiec influence. Its principal conflict was 
with the Amon worship, and it developed an 
odium theologicum which found vent in ham- 
mering out the name of Amon from the 
monuments even where it occurred as a 
component part of the name of a royal pre- 
decessor of the “‘heretic’’ king. The latter 
himself changed his name from Amenhotep 
(Amenophis IV.) to Khunaten, in order to 
remove all reminiscence of the hated god. 
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But the domination of Amen was too pow- 
erful, his priesthood too strongly entrenched, 
their interest in the return to recognition of 
Amon too intense, to allow the revulsion to 
be long delayed after the passing of the in- 
novating king. 

The monotheistic theory o 


phrases which, taken alone, suggest nothing 
more evidently than a monotheistic concep- 
tion. The word ‘god’ occurs unqualified 
as subject in many sentences. Such ex- 
pressions have been used by theorists, after 
the antiquated proof-text method, to sup- 
port a hypothesis which cannot stand the 
test of the context. In spite of surface ap- 
pearances, these passages in no case refer 
to deity in general, but invariably to the 
local divinity whose rule was acknowledged 
in the city or region in question. The prob- 
lem of the original religion, however, is a 
far different one, and in this matter the au- 
thor observes a cautious discretion which re- 
fuses to permit him to make any positive 
statements or even to hazard a hypothesis. 
The fact is, that, at the time of the earliest 
monuments, we are met by a well-developed 
pantheon, whose origin and genesis are 
veiled in the obscurity which preceded the 
dawn of human history. To be sure, the 
Egyptian myths peopled that period with 
gods, but they, of course, do not afford us 
any basis on which to build. It is also 
rather doubtful whether further excavation 
will furnish material by which to solve 
these questions. 

To all outward appearance there is no 
lack of material from which to gather the 
elements to be woven into an account of the 
religion of Egypt. But closer examination 
shows that the texts on temple walls, stela, 
obelisks, and other objects contain a mass 
of bombastic phrases and repetitions which 
defy all reason. They are to some extent 
descriptive of the gods, but their phrases 
are hard to read and harder to comprehend. 
They often contain references by implication 
to myths which were so well known or so 
closely guarded that they were, apparently, 
never written out. Consequently the ma- 
jor part, in reality nearly everything, of the 
Egyptian mythology has perished. There are 
some survivals, for instance, the Osiris and 
Isis myth (preserved principally by Plu- 
tarch), and the tradition of the destruction 
of disobedient and rebellious mankind; but 
the very richness of these stories makes the 
extent of the loss only the more apparent. 
All that is left in most cases is an occasion- 
al phrase which hints at much behind. 

The ‘Book of the Dead’ is the great store- 
house of Egyptian theology, but it never at- 
tained to the dignity of a canon in the 
Egyptian period proper, and at no time did 
it come to a degree of definiteness of con- 
tent which prescribed its exact and unal- 
terable limits. It was a growth, and chap- 
ter was added to chapter till they approach- 
ed two hundred in the aggregate, but we 
have no evidence that any single papyrus 
ever contained an absolutely complete com- 
pilation of them all. This part of the 
material has not been utilized with the ful- 
ness that it deserves, and the main criti- 
cism which one is tempted to make on the 
present work concerns this topic. There are 
others which one would like to find treat- 
ed, but which were excluded, probably be- 
cause, while they relate to religious observ- 
ances, they fall in the arche@ological divi- 
sion of the subject rather than within the 
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proper scope of this work. Furthermore, the 
author’s previous work on ‘Immortality’ 
covers much of this ground. 

The general scope of the book may be 
briefly stated. The most prominent but not 
the sole characteristic of the religious be- 
liefs in the valley of the Nile was in the 
preéminence of the solar element. Many of 
the deities in human form typified phases 
of the energy of the solar radiance or the 
different positions of the sun himself at 
morning, noon, or night. The treatment of 
“Sun Worship” therefore takes first place 
and is followed by an account of what is 
known with regard to the “Solar Myths,” 
and “The Passage of the Sun through the 
Underworld.’ The author then proceeds to 
describe the various ‘‘Chief Deities,’’ their 
attributes, their involved and promiscuous 
family and marital relations, and the forms 
under which they wereconceived and adored. 
A chapter of considerable interest is de- 
voted to ‘‘Foreign Gods” and another to 
the ‘‘Worship of Animals.’’ Two more are 
given to “Osiris and his Circle’ and to the 
“Osirian Doctrine of Immortality,’ indis- 
pensabletoanunderstanding of the funerary 
practices of the people. Incidentally much 
light is thrown upon the moral standards 
of this people by the wonderful ‘‘Nega- 
tive Confession”’ of the 125th chapter of 
the ‘Book of the Dead.’ ‘‘Magic and Sor- 
cery”’ receive also their due consideration, 
and the final chapter on ‘‘Amulets” is one 
which will enable the visitor to the Egyp- 
tion collection of a museum to appreciate 
and understand the small objects which are 
ordinarily exhibited there in such profu- 
sion. 

In its English form this work is practi- 
cally a second edition of the original, re- 
written and enlarged. The translation is 
anonymous, but it is in gratifying contrast 
with many of the mechanical, penny-a-line 
renderings of German historical and theo- 
logical works which are foisted upon a long- 
suffering public. In some ways, also, the 
English is a great improvement upon the 
German publication. The foot-notes are 
more numerous and valuable; seventy-odd 
illustrations, some of them folding-plates, 
serve to set off the subject admirably, while 
the extensive index even doubles the value 
of the work for purposes of consultation and 
reference—a fact which the present writer 
appreciates to the full, as he was compelled 
to make his own index to the original. The 
book reads well,and it is now no longer true 
that we have no good book in the language 
dealing with the religion of Egypt. 








The Fall of the Congo Arabs. By Sidney 
Langford Hinde. T. Whittaker. 1897. 
Portraits, plans, and map. 8vo, pp. viii, 
308. 

This work possesses a two-fold interest. It 
is the narrative, by an eye-witness, of 
scenes in the Central African phase of the 
struggle of Mohammedanism with Chris- 
tianity, which is still in progress in south- 
eastern Europe and in the eastern and west- 
ern Sudan, and which is imminent in North 
Africa and Asia. It also gives important 
testimony in regard to a charge recently 
made against the Congo Free State. The 
Berlin Conference, twelve years ago, gave a 
commercial company sovereign power over a 
vast region, not simply to develop its mate- 
rial resources, but to put down slavery and 
the slave-trade, to civilize and educate the 
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natives. For a time nothing was heard but 
commendation for the zeal and succcess with | 
which the State was opening the great river | 
and its tributaries to commerce, by building 
a railway, establishing lines of steamboats, 
founding trading-stations, and sending out 
exploring expeditions. But of late this cho- 
rus of praise has ceased. In its place, first 
faint, then distinct, charges have been made 
that the State, so far from being a civilizing 
agent, has been instrumental in introducing 
a barbarism and slavery worse than that 
which it found upon the Congo. It has been 
accused of employing cannibals for soldiers 
and of practising inhuman methods for the 
collection ofthe rubber-tribute and the pun- 
ishment of the wretched people who failed 
to pay it. The chief witness in support of 
the former charge is the author of this book, 
and his proofs can be found in repulsive ful- 
ness in his narrative. 

On entering the service of the Free State, 
Capt. Hinde was sent into the interior to 
join an expedition to explore Katanga, and 
reached Lusambo in May, 1892, on the day 
on which Commandant Dhanis returned to it 
from a successful campaign against one of 
Tippu Tib’s slave-raiding agents. The route 
of the expedition lay through a devastated 
region, In which “every height was covered | 
with splendid palm plantations and the re- 





mains of villages,’ to N’Gandu, the resi- 
dence of this chief. The town, containing | 
from ten to fifteen thousand inhabitants, 


was surrounded by a palisade, nearly every 
tree of which was crowned with a human 
skull. The entrances to the several gate- 
ways were “ornamented by a pavement of 
human skulls, . . . of snowy whiteness, and 
polished to the smoothness of ivory by the 
daily passage of hundreds of naked feet. I 
counted more than two thousand skulls in 
the pavement of one of the gates alone.” A 
short distance from this place, Capt. Hinde 
and his companions were stopped by the tid- 
ings that the son of Tippu Tib, at the head 
of a large force, was marching to attack 
them. The Arabs, jealous of the advance of 
the Europeans into territory which they had 
ruled for forty years, and angry at the con- 
sequent interference with the slave-trade, 
had now determined to drive them out of 
Central Africa. The intended destruction of 
the Katanga expedition was a part of exten- 
sive operations in the course of which seve- 
ral stations were captured, Emin Pasha mur- 


dered, and his followers enslaved. These | 
were their only significant successes, for | 


Commandant Dhanis, in a vigorous cam- 
paign which lasted more than a year, com- 
pletely defeated them and destroyed their 
two great towns, Nyangwe and Kasongo. 
Capt. Hinde sketches briefly the history of 
the war, which covered a wide extent of 
country, dwelling naturally more at length 
upon the incidents of which he was an eye- 
witness. Especially interesting are his de- 
scriptions of the centres of Arab civiliza- 
towns of from thirty to sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, but now entirely deserted. 
The forest had been cut down for 
around them, and in the clearings 
maize and rice fields, sugar plantations, and 
fruit gardens. In the houses at Kasongo, 
“silver and glass goblets and decanters were 
in profusion,’ while ‘even the common 


tion, 


niles 


were 


soldiers slept on silk and satin mattresses, 
in carved beds with silk mosquito curtains.” 
Here also were found the diary and two de- 
corations of Emin Pasha, who, 
prisoners told us, . 


‘our Arab 
was the most inoffen- ' 
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sive man that was ever seen in Africa. They 
had, according to their own accounts, no 
other reason for murdering him except that 
a general massacre of white men had been 
decided on, and, coming into a district in 
which all the white men had already been 


killed, he shared their fate.” After the 
taking of the last Arab stronghold, Capt 
Hinde explored the Congo as far as the 


mouth of the Lukuga, a stream connecting 
the river with Lake Tanganyika. An atiempt 
to reach the lake failed through his illness, 
and he was obliged to return to England 
The 
importance, 


Arabs was of no slight 
the 


the 
considering 


war with 
numbers 
gaged and the issues at stake. At the be 
ginning, Commandant had 
his command “about 25,000 natives, 400 regu 


The number of 


en 


Dhanis under 


lars, and six white officers.” 
their 


jectural, but it 


opponents is of course purely con 


Was immensely greater, 


as 


their losses are ‘‘estimated at seventy thou 


sand men.’ The result was the overthrow 
of what bid fair to be another great Mo 
hammedan empire. “A great element in out 
success,’’ Capt. Hinde says with a frankness 
almost brutal, was “the fact that both sides 
were cannibals, or rather that both sides 
had cannibals in their train The Moham 
medans, dreading the mutilation of thei 


bodies, and their consequent exclusion from 


the highest heaven, would on a reverse ‘“‘fly 


from the field with all possible speed—-not 
so much in order to save their lives as 
through fear lest their carcasses, in t} 
event of their falling, should be torn 





pieces.’” This seems to have been invariabl) 
the fate of the wounded and killed. fter a 
fight at Nyangwe, when ‘‘over one thousand 
men fell,’ the burial force found only a 
few hundred heads, ‘‘all the bodies having 
been carried off for food The practice is 
not confined to one region or race, but 


throughout the whole Congo Ba 


There were instances of it even 


prevalent 


sin. among 
on the steamboats 


employed 
According to Capt. Hinde, it is 


the men 
Stanley Pool 


on the increase. He mentions one 

the Balubas, ‘‘a fine, healthy, industrious 
race,” “agriculturists, iron-workers, and 
cloth-makers,’’ who until quite lately ‘wer 
not cannibals, and even now the m only 
eat their enemies who fall in battle.” This 


appetite for human flesh he attr 


growing 
) 
b 


utes to the greater intercourse among 


natives since 














has made easier al s 
“Formerly the people who wandered fr 
their own neighborhood among the s 
rounding tribes were killed and eaten, a: 
so did not return among their own peopl 
enlighten them by showing that human flesh 
was useful as an art of foo If thes 
statements are true (and they are supported 
by numerous facts taken fror r’s 
perso e), the incre 
balis: C ya n is 
of t et rating ff t t 

ntact of the whites witt he negroes A} 
parently would see oO be i ySS fc 
the Free State to adr ster its territory 
without occasionally « ying a s 
The crime, wt letect me of its s 
vants, it should be said $s fj she “ 
loath 

The rest of the book is well sustained 
thro The author's descriptive power 
is shown, not only in the incidents related 
but in his admirable account of the ten-inch 
path which traverses Central Africa in every 


and of the forest 
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of life and color, except sombre greens and 
browns. He is 
however, and he adds little to our knowledge 
he lived for 


not a scientific observer, 
among whom 
he 


statements 


- 
of the 


people 





sufficiently 


An 


three years. Nor is 


in some of his 














the Batwa, a pygmy race ting the 
forest bordering on the Lomami River, ts 
occupied mainly with their skill in the 
“shooting of three, or even four, arrows so 
rapidly that the last is discharged before th 

first reaches its mark,” and e dead 
liness of their poison An el 1 or 

of our stations, which was scratched on tt 

haunch by a poisoned spear, fell dow fead 
before going a hundred yards Of the 4; 

pearance, their manner of life, their hat 


tion’, their language Cs 


thing. and yet if “their 
under rout 
ace in the world in this 


remarkable 1 


mos 


and well deserv ‘ 


respect 


not mistaken, the smallest 


f creeds which can be 
intelligently assented 
He writes intelligently 
litions which encou 
New 
1ore so because political economy 
one of his courses of 
College His 
he emigrants in 1816. The 


f the journ 


the industrial con 


raged emigration fr England to the 


om 


vas for a long time 


tion in Illinois parents 


account 
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ey to Ohio, mostly on foot 





us wish we had been 
The 
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ing as to make 
all the rigors it 
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was neither church 


entailed 
first stop, in 

There 
the homesick family ‘‘wept 


proved unsati 
nor school, 
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remembered Zion.’’ Very pathetic were the 
yearnings for the usual ‘‘means of grace.” 
These yearnings took the Sturtevant family 
to Tallmadge, where education and religion 
had some germinal activity. There is a 
capital story of how the parents going for 
the belated cows were lost in the great for- 
est in a terrific storm. 

We soon find ourselves touching on the 


lives of men well known to history and 
fame. Elizur Wright was the principal of 


the local academy, and his son, of the same 
name, the better known abolitionist, trans- 
lator of Lafontaine,and Massachusetts Com- 
misioner of Insurance, was caught up into 
the vortex of a religious revival. Afterward 
he departed widely from the traditional 
faith, but Dr. Sturtevant has only kindly 
recollections of his early friend. Hudson was 
near by, and there lived Owen Brown, the 
father of “Old John.’’ Owen was one of the 
worst of stammerers, and young Sturtevant 
in visiting him anticipated the morning 
prayers with natural anxiety. Strange to re- 
late, in his Seripture reading Brown stam- 
mered little, and in his prayer not at all. 
When the boy was about leaving for Yale 
College, his father’s voice choked with 
emotion and he could not go on with his 
own Bible reading. Then, fortunately, Owen 
Brown appeared, took the Bible, and 
brought the painful business to a solemn 
and impressive end. 

From Yale we follow the autobiographer 
to New Canaan, where he taught school and 
fell in love with the lady whom he married, 
when, after a course of theological study, 
he set out in 1829 to found Illinois College, 
the plan for which had originated in a com- 
pany of Yale theological students. The story 
of the journey and the small and rude be- 
ginnings of the enterprise is full of in- 
terest, one of many such storfes concerning 
the initial stages of our schools and colleges. 


But at Jacksonville there were peculiar 
difficulties. Dr. Edward Beecher’ was 
made President of the college in 1830, 
and assumed the office in 1882. He 
and Mr. Sturtevant were Congregation- 
alists in a Presbyterian community, and 


the college was under Presbyterian control. 
The arrangement was part of that doubtful 
ecclesiastical politics, the 
Pian of Union between the Congregationalists 
and whereby the Congrega- 
have New England to 
Presbyterians all the 
Here was sufficient op- 
portunity for jealousy and bickering, but it 
indefinitely when the dff- 
ferences between Old and New School Pres- 
byterians reached their climax in the forma- 
Dr. Beecher 
and Mr. Sturtevant fell under suspicion and 
were tried for heresy, but acquitted by the 
local Mr. Sturtevant’s position 
particularly trying, because the more 
he saw of the Presbyterians and their bick- 
the more stanch became his Con- 
gregationalist convictions of church polity. 
The situation was aggravated by the estab- 
lishment of a Congregational church in 
Jacksonville which he could not but 
sympathize, though he deprecated the move- 
ment. He writes with much feeling of the 
injury done to educational enterprises by 
sectarian jealousy. 

The glimpses he affords us of the Beechers 
who flocked to Jacksonville are entertain- 
ing. He blames Catherine severely because 


development of 


Presbyterians, 
tionalists were to 
and the 
rest of the country. 


themselves 


was increased 


tion of two separate bodies. 


presbytery. 


was 


erings, 


with 


her argumentative intensity made him for- 








get the deference due to her sex. Dr. 
Beecher resigned in 1844, and Mr. Sturte- 
vant succeeded him. There were times dur- 
ing the next dozen years when the fortunes 
of the college were extremely critical, but at 
length his persistent efforts gave it financial 
security, and, for its ecclesiastical basis, a 
compromise between Congregationalists and 
New School Presbyterians, which, however 
ludicrous in its appearance, has promise of 
success. The President is to be elected first 
from one sect and then from the other. It 
can easily be imagined how either party to 
this arrangement will look out for a young 
man of vigorous constitution as often as its 
turn comes round. 

Dr. Sturtevant did not live to finish his 
autobiography, and the appendix by his son 
is mainly personal. We learn that he re- 
signed his office in 1876, and that in 1883 he 
delivered an historical discourse on the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
college. Some details from that discourse, 
comparing the grown-up college with its 
infancy, would have been welcome, but un- 
fortunately they are withheld. 

Chapters xv. and xx. are two of the 
most interesting in the book, though they 
are episodical. In the former, ‘‘The Negro,” 
Dr. Sturtevant is at some pains to indicate 
his anti-slavery position. He was made an 
abolitionist by Garrison, but could not go 
with him the length of his anti-Union and 
non-voting declarations, and, although a 
clergyman, he misquotes the famous ‘‘cove- 
nant with death, etc.’’ But apparently the 
Liberty party did not satisfy him, seeing 
that he did not vote for President at all 
until 1848 (not 1849 as written), when he 
voted for Van Buren. There is warm praise 
for Elizur Wright, Charles B. Storrs, and 
Beriah Green. After Lovejoy’s first press 
was thrown into the river at Alton, Mr. 
Sturtevant was one of a company discussing 
the advisability of his getting another and 
going on with his work. He advised against 
it, and submits that he was more consistent 
than those who retreated from their posi- 
tion after Lovejoy’s death. If they were 
right in urging resistance before that event, 
he thinks they would have been doubly 
right after the catastrophe. President Beech- 
er was at Aiton just before the riot, and 
received the new press at night with Love- 
joy, and stood guard over it with him until 
morning, and then returned to his college 
duties, escaping in this way a dangerous 
situation and, perhaps, a martyr’s crown. 
Mr. Sturtevant’s anti-slavery enthusiasm is, 
however, reserved for the rise and growth 
of the Republican party. He dwells at 
length on Lincoln, whom he knew very well, 
but adds little to our knowledge of his his- 
tory. Especially futile is his endeavor to 
establish Lincoln’s Christian character. But 
it has this advantage over some hundreds of 
others: it concedes that if the churches had 
been more religious and less theological, Mr. 
Lincoln would probably have thought better 
of them, and have joined one or another. 
In fact the simplicity of religion, as compar- 
ed with the complexity of the creeds, ap- 
pears to have been the one lesson which Dr. 


Sturtevant learned as he did no other. It is 
the lesson that he teaches most impres- 
sively. 





Medical Climatology. By S. Edwin Solly, 
M.D. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers. 1897. 
Two Health-Seekers in Southern California. 
By William A. Edwards, M.D., and Bea- 








trice Harraden. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
1897. 


Dr. Solly’s ‘Medical Climatology’ is a 
declaration of principles followed by a fair 
directory of the health resorts of the world. 
Very properly the author makes much of the 
action of sunlight, laying stress upon the ger- 
micidal influence of direct insolation, and 
upon its general invigorating power. The 
best example on a great scale of the vivi- 
fying influence of light, not noted herein, is 
the extraordinary stimulus its annual return 
gives to arctic animal life. There the reap- 
pearing sun excites emotional as well 
as invigorates physical existence, and the 
coming of the nightless day is marked by 
storms of passion and by other outbursts of 
restlessness and energy. Taking the whole 
globe under review, much of the dctail in 
this work is necessarily meagre, but in all 
important respects the accounts seem trust- 
worthy. The Rocky Mountain region is 
brought into particular prominence by its 
possession of the special quantities of abun- 
dant sunlight, low relative humidity, and 
freedom from atmospheric impurities, which 
are the essentials of a consumptive’s cli- 
mate; for, after all, the consumptives out- 
number all others who change their skies in 
the hope of bringing strength to their bodies 
and rest to their minds. A comparison of 
Davos-Platz, which may be taken as the best 
of such European resorts, shows that on the 
first of January it has not quite four hours 
of possible sunshine against a little more 
than nine at Denver. The average relative 
humidity for the autumn and winter is 81 at 
Davos, against 50.5 at Denver; in January it 
was 86 abroad to 39 at home. The precipita- 
tion for the six colder months is 11.24 inches 
on 53 days at Davos, against 6.79 inches on 
28 days at Denver. There may be other 
points in Colorado that make a better show. 
ing than Denver, but at their best the Alps 
are not as health-restoring as the Rockies. 
The book is well made, and has nearly a 
dozen maps, climatic rather than topogra. 
phical. There are a few blemishes, as Sagi- 
naw for Saguenay (p. 189); Forts Yuma and 
Defiance, abandoned interior military posts, 
noted as having a present existence; bald, 
gazetteer-like entries of no real value except 
as names; no reference to the Catskills or 
the high Sierras; and the very serious des 
fect of commonly failing to cite the page of 
authorities used. 

In the second book on the same subject 
specialized, Miss Harraden reminds one that, 
notwithstanding the wonderful attractions of 
air and sky and distant scenery, country life 
for an invalid or for a woman means horses 
and servants or collapse. Dr. Edwards’sclaim 
is for the best yearly climate in the world, 
not absolutely the best in every particular 
all the time. His warning is that 
health-seeker should take 
else’s climate, but by patient and intelligent 
exploration find his own. To seek health 
in California, or anywhere, except as rest- 
ing in the convalescence from acute illness, 
means long-continued if not perpetual resi- 
dence, with the reasonable precautions of 
food, moderate exercise,and freedom from spe- 
cialcare. When these conditions areattained, 
life that is worth nothing in some climates 
is renewed and maintained there. But 
where almost every square league has in- 
dividual characteristics, it is absurd for an 
settle thoughtlessly anywhere 


every 


not some one 


invalid to 
south of Point Conception, assured that the 
whole region is a_ terrestrial paradise, 
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Southern California is a paradise, but not 
a paradise for fools; and neither the glories 
of the sky nor the splendors of the ocean 
can replace judgment. 


With the exer- | 


cise of judgment and the possession of some | 


capital, a tranquil, happy, and prolonged 
life may be expected in suitable cases. As 
mere description, regardléss of any 
tarian question, the little volume charming- 
ly sets forth the advantages and honestly 
states the disadvantages of that unique 
country. As a guide-book for the chronic 
invalid, it makes the way plain. The last 
two chapters, on those who are and those 
who are not benefited by the climate, are 
eminently serviceable. 





The Literary Movement in France during 
the Nineteenth Century. By Georges Pellis- 
sier. Authorized English Version, by Anne 
Garrison Brinton. With general introduc- 
tion. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


M. Pellissier’s volume, soon after its ap- 
pearance in 1889, called forth from the pen 
of M. Brunetiére another treatise on the 
same subject, covering a large part of his 
volume, ‘Nouvelles Questions de Critique.’ 
Emphasizing the influence of writers whom 
the younger critic had underrated (Voltaire, 
Buffon), abating the overestimated impor- 
tance of others (Diderot, Chénier), supplying 
additional causes for the rise or decline of 
the classic, romantic, realistic, and na- 
turalistic schools, criticising points of de- 
tail, rarely advancing views radically dif- 
ferent from M. Pellissier’s (as in the case of 
‘Madame Bovary’)—M. Brunetiére’s essay 
forms an important supplement to the larger 
work of M. Pellissier, while at the same 
time showing its real value. 

To welcome in its first English version M. 
Pellissier’s philosophical study of the suc- 
cessive phases of French literature in the 
present century, appearing, as it does, in a 
garb most attractive by its combined ele- 
gance and good taste, would be as pleasant 
a task as could fall to the reviewer's lot. In 
these times of university extension move- 
ments, Chautauqua reading circles, and la- 
dies’ literary clubs, there is need of English 
editions of just such serious books as the 
present one. It is, therefore, to our sin- 
cere regret that we feel compelled to cha- 
racterize the translator’s performance as 
quite inadequate. A few specimens will suf- 
fice to bear us out in this summary judg- 
ment. 

The very first sentences of the Introduc- 
tion (which is lacking in lucidity), purport- 
ing to be translated from Brunetiére, read: 
“M. G. Pellissier’s Mouvement Littéraire au 
XI Xe siécle is no less the picture than the 
history of contemporary French literature. 
In addition, it is also the philosophy, or 
rather describes the evolution of the literary 
movement of our century.”’ In truth, Brune- 
tiére says, in substance: “M. P. has given 
us in his book neither a picture nor the his- 
tory of the literary movement in the nine- 
teenth century, but rather its philo- 


sophy, or, still better, its evolution” (‘Nou- | 
Pel- | 


velles Questions de Critique,’ p. 153). 


utili- | 


| 





and so the translator continues through se- 


veral sentences, attributing to us moderns | 


the literary judgment and taste of the 
French 17th century critics. On page 13, 
“On passe son amour conjugal Aa Andro- 


maque parcequ’Hector n'est plus” is ren- 


| dered: “Conjugal affection is passed over to 





lissier writes (p. 7° edition of 1889): “Le | 


XVIile siécle ne saisit par mieux Homére que 
Pindare. 
the 17th century] lui reproche, c'est juste- 
ment ce que nous goftons le plus dans son 


| ther fish nor flesh, and, 
Ce qu’on [that is, the writers of | 


épopée.’’ The second clause, in the English j 


version, reads (p. 9): 
them is exactly what we like best 





“What we miss in 


i 


A.,’’ where it should be “forgiven,’’ ‘‘con- 
doned.”” Page 16, “When poets rhyme about 


| old age, about the Psalms, etc.,”’ should be: 


“If many poets, as old age approaches [sur 
leur vieilesse], put in rhyme the Psalms,” 
ete. 

Among unwarranted omissions of words 
and phrases we notice: Page 10, line 3 from 
bottom, after “His distinctive characteristics 
are perfect manners,’ the English for ‘‘une 
mesure exquise’”’ is left out; p. 12, 1. 22, “‘la 
risée des honnétes gens” is translated sim- 
ply by ‘‘ridicule’’; p. 13, 1. 11, after “protects 
himself” the phrase “par une jalouse éti- 
quette” is omitted in the translation. At 
other times, words are added by the trans- 
lator which slightly, or even seriously, af- 
fect the meaning; thus, p. 15, in ‘for she has 
no secrets for them,’’ the conjunction is 
wanting in the original; p. 17, 1. 1, there is 
no reason why ‘‘et’’ should be translated by 
‘“‘moreover,’’ beginning a new sentence. On 
p. 12, 1. 8, ‘‘whenever’’ should be ‘even 
when” (lors méme que); p. 15, 1. 21, ‘in ef- 
fect’ is given for ‘“‘en effet’’; p. 16, 1. 19, “So 
also is he’’ does not render ‘‘Aussi resta- 
t-il’’; nor (in the last line) 
Athalie’’ the equivalent of ‘et, quant a 
Athalie.’” We further call attention to such 
slips as ‘‘the careful arrangement of contigu- 
ous propositions announce and lead up to” 
(p. 17), and to constructions like this; ‘‘This 
reason, upon which Racine congratulates 
Corneille for having been the first to place 
on the stage, upon which Voltaire will, in 
turn, commend Bourdaloue for having been 
the first to preach from the pulpit, Perrault 
carries into fairy tales, and is also exacted 
by Boileau from the chanson” (p. 18). 

These quotations do not exhaust the de- 
fects to be found in the first chapter of 
twenty-one pages. A cursory examination 
of the remaining portions of the volume does 
not ‘disclose any essentially superior skill or 
care in translation. It remains to be said, 
however, that, in spite of its many errors, 
the book will furnish to English readers the 


is ‘also that | 








best means available for gaining an insight | 


into the nature and relations of the princi- 
pal currents of modern French literature. 
There are passages in which the traduttore 


will prove to be a traditore, but in the majo- | 


rity of cases the mistakes are not serious 
enough to falsify the meaning of the origi- 
nal. And as is generally 
fluent, and felicitous renderings are not rare 


to the style, it 


Student's Dictionary of 


Henry Sweet. 


Anglo-Saron. By 
Macmillan. 

The condition of Anglo-Saxon lexicog- 
raphy is ‘‘a curse, an hissing, and a re- 
proach.’’ Bosworth is so bad that a distin- 
guished German philologist has been known 
to congratulate himself, in print, 
Ettmiller is both torment- 
ing and obsolete. Bosworth-Toller is nei- 


though indispen- 


possessing it. 





} 
on not | 


sable, has called forth more just wrath from | 
the long-suffering student than any other | 


book of its inches. Besides, Bosworth-Tol- 
ler seems to be hopelessly stuck in the let- 
ter S. Clark-Hall is useful, but dreadfully 


inaccurate. Grein alone can be consulted 


with comfort and satisfaction, and the ad- 
vance of knowledge has made a thorough 
revision of even Grein devoutly to be hoped 
for. At this juncture Dr. Henry Sweet of 
fers us a ‘Student's Dictionary of Anglo 
Saxon,’ which is very welcome, like every 
thing which Dr. Sweet writes, but which 
after all, excites feelings rather of regret 
than of gratulation. What the world wants 
of Dr. Sweet is not a two-hundred-page dic 
tionary, but a thesaurus. It was some 
body's plain duty years ago to set Dr. Sweet 
at a great Anglo-Saxon dictionary. Instead 
Prof. Toller was bidden to complete Bas 
worth, and then Dr. Sweet was &aked to 
prepare an abridgment! However, it is too 
late to find fault with the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press, if, indeed, they are 
to blame. We are ready to make the best 
of that queer conglomerate, Bosworth-Tol 
ler—if only the Press will give us the long- 
deferred last part—and to extend to Dr 
little book, which will be ener 
mously useful, the greeting it deserves 
Like all of Dr. Sweet's books, however 
this Student’s Dictionary is rather hard to 
use. He has devised a most ingenious sys 
tem of condensation, and, as a result, he 
has packed more into this smallish volume 
than most 
into a book of double its size 


Sweet's 


lexicographers would have got 
But it takes 
some time to learn his conventions, and one 
would willingly pay half a dollar more and 
have lees trouble. Of the scholarship of the 
book it is unnecessary to speak: Dr. Sweet's 
name {s surety enough. Yet we could wish 
more attention had been paid to the poet!- 
cal texts, and in particular to the recent 
critical studies to which many of them have 
been wubjected. Such attention would have 
modified a considerable number of the ar- 
ticles. 

The dictionary, though sold at a low price, 
is well printed and far from unsightly; but 
the paper, we regret to observe, will not 
take ink. 





On Veldt and Farm. By Frances Macnab 

Edward Arnold. 1897. 

The first impression one gets of this work 
is unfavorable. We see that the writer has 
merely travelled about South Africa, picking 
up miscellaneous information which, with 
little attempt to weigh it, she imparts to the 
public. Whereas her views on many ques- 
tions are the undigested partisan ones of 
the people with whom she came most in con- 
and thin 


tact, she abounds in lofty counsel 


generalization 
usual 
home 
showing any grasp of the difficulties of the 
subject; she attacks the Boers 
(if she knew Dutch she mignt have heard a 
little more of their side of the case), she 
ly admires Cecil Rhodes, and she in- 
dulges in such stuff as ‘‘the Pharaoh of Pre 
toria with the usual near-sightedness of a 
tyrant,’ and “It is impossible to be- 
lieve that Paul Kriiger is anxious, as he pre- 
tends to be, to promote the true interests 


In politics, of course, she 


colonists 


without 


echoes the complaints of 


against the Government, 


1 
continually 





mere 


of South Africa.’’ In short, it is the com- 
placent 
bling journaliet, unconvincing to any one 
who does not agree with her already. The 
style, too, is commonplace and frequently 
trivial. 

However, as we get on, we admit that the 
volume contains a good deal of scrappy in 


shallowness of the ordinary ram 


formation about a country which is exciting 
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much interest at the present day. We may 


not trust the author, but she does seem to | 


striving to describe the various 
Africa and what 
with a measure of suc- 


mean well, 
resources of South 
be hoped from them, 
cess, and in a tone 
gets away from politics. She is, in the main, 
enthusiastic about the country, but the read- 
er cannot help being struck with its draw- 
backs, even over and above those common to 
all new regions. 

“South Africa is the land of variety and 
of sudden, sharp contrasts. This is exem- 
plified, not merely in the sphere of hu- 
manity by the black and white races, or by 
the phlegmatic, mediwval Boer and the fin- 
de-siécle civil engineer, but the climate pos- 
sesses the same peculiarity. If one day is 
unearthly in loveliness and serenity, the 
next is certain to be visited with that un- 
paralleled curse—a dust-storm. Then, when 
it rains it is a deluge, and the land is swept 
by rivers which yesterday did not exist. 
When the plague of floods subsides, a wind 
follows, and the appalling plague of thirst. 
It is a land where grasses are so rich that 
cattle grow fat in the open veldt. But the 
scourge of mysterious diseases afflicts them, 
and they drag paralyzed limbs and emaciat- 
ed bodies through acres of rich pasture.’’ 


The farmer finds it hard to prosper per- 
manently under such circumstances. Then, 
too, in spite of irrigation, must of the land 
does not seem well suited to wheat, which 
“is not a successful crop in Africa generally, 
and it is open to doubt whether, under the 
most improved methods, it may be possible 
to grow sufficient for the colony’s consump. 
tion.”’ Wine-growing has not been very 
prosperous of recent years, any more than 
ostrich farming; still, ‘‘There are few fea- 
tures in South Africa which it is more 
agreeable to dwell upon than Drakenstein 
hock, and certainly none which has about 
it greater appearance of an immense suc- 
cess in the immediate future.’’ Unluckily, 
several countries in these days have golden 
dreams of making and exporting wines, for 
which the demand is by no means unlimited. 
The author speaks of mining only inciden- 
tally, being evidently much more interested 
in agriculture. We may leave it to those 
whom it concerns to appraise the value of 
the advice she offers to all sorts of intend- 
ing settlers. 

In conclusion, the publisher deserves thanks 
for giving us a volume so easy to hold as the 
present one. We hope that the example will 
be generally followed, for good print and 
paper need not mean, as they so often do, a 
disagreeable weight in the hand. 


An Illustrated Flora of the Northern United 
States, Canada, and the British Posses- 
sions, from Newfoundland to the Parallel 
of the Southern Boundary of Virginia, and 
from the Atlantic Ocean westward to the 
102d Meridian. By Nathaniel Lord Brit- 
ton, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Botany 
in Columbia University, and Director in 
Chief of the New York Botanical Garden, 
and Hon. Addison Brown, President of 
the Torrey Botanical Club. The descrip- 
tive text chiefly prepared by Professor 
Britton, with the assistance of specialists 
in several groups; the figures also drawn 
under his supervision. In three volumes. 
Vol. Il. Portulacacere to Menyanthacee. 
Portulaca to Buckbean. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1897. 

This, 
ready noticed in our pages, 
promise of the first. 


the second, 


The typographical 


may | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eyecution is, in all respects, as good, and the 
illustrations are as profuse. In some in- 
stances, the engravings strike us as better 
than their predecessors; the contrasting 


| characters having been selected with greater 


that improves as she | 


volume of a treatise al- | 
fully keeps the | 





care, and depicted with greater emphasis. 
Concerning the nomenclature and the sub- 
dividing of orders, genera, and _ species, 
largely matters of judgment, we are not 
wholly in accord with the treatise, and we 
believe that many of the decisions in the 
work will not stand the test of time; but 
these questions are too technical to interest 
our readers. Therefore, we shall content 
ourselves with a reiterated general protest 
against what appears to us to be precipitate 
and unwise action, which will by and by re- 
quire a retracing of the steps. We cannot 
avoid the conviction that a more conserva- 
tive course, both in regard to names and to 
ultimate divisions under genera, would have 
increased the permanent value of the work. 

The arrangement of orders is, as we have 
noticed before, that of the lamented Eichler, 
adopted and largely modified by his suc- 
cessor Engler and associates. At least three 
arrangements, based essentially on Eichler’s 
suggestions, are now in print. The one 
here chosen is on some accounts the best 
for present use, and we are glad it has been 
cmployed. That great changes in classifi- 
cation are impending, there can be little 
doubt; each system is an attempt to ac- 
complish an impossible task, namely, to 
represent in terms of one dimension in- 
pumerable relations in space and time. 
Hanstein, one of the most gifted botanical 
philorophers, endeavored to construct in a 
new fashion the family tree of plants, and, 
in ro doing, revealed to his contemporaries 
relations which had hardly before, been sus- 
pected. The privately printed sketch which 
he placed in the hands of his pupils has 
teen valued as a revelation, and has had 
much to do with the present attitude of 
systematic botany in Germany. The adop- 
tion of one of the stimulating systems which 
have grown out of Hanstein’s and of Eich- 
ler’s study, will certainly be of service here, 
and we approve this heartily. The juxta- 
positions of orders seem sometimes un- 
natural, but they are, for the most part, 
founded on dominant relations which ought 
to come out clearly. 

There are two other matters. which, 
though on a different plane, deserve hearty 
commendation, namely, the care which has 
been given to accentuation and to trivial 


names. There is likely to be criticism 
enough, and to spare, in relation to the 
general questions of specific names and 


treatment; but the fact should be kept clear- 
ly in mind that the authors have given 
botanists a treatise of exceptionally attrac- 
tive appearance at a marvellously low price. 
Even without accepting the questionable spe- 
cific names and without adopting the splin- 
tering policy in the management of genera, 
the work can be of convenience to every 
active amateur and professional botanist. 





A Glossary of Indian Terme. By G. Tem- 
ple. London: Luzac & Co. 1897. Royal 
8vo, pp. 332. 


This work may prove helpful in several 
ways, not merely to the specialist in the 
field of Eastern research, but also to gene- 
ral readers of literature, the works of Rud- 
yard Kipling, and of such authors as lay 
their scenes in India. Students of Oriental 





travel may find something serviceable in its 
pages; and those who are engaged in trade 
with the East Indies might occasionally turn 
to the volume with profit if it were on the 
office shelf. To a young Englishman going 
into the civil service, one might conceive of 
such a book’s becoming indispensable. In 
short, the glossary comprises terms relating 
to “religion, customs, government, land, and 
other terms and words in common use.” 

A glance at the definitions under such 
entries as ‘‘rupiya’’ (rupee, coin), ** Rama- 
zan’’ (the Mohamimedan Lenten season), 
‘*sati’’ (suttee, widow-burning), is instruct- 
ive. One also finds that ‘‘ Fars, Farsi *’ ( Per- 
sia, Persian), ‘‘Gabr’’ (fire - worshipper), 
“Dozakh” (hell) are included ; but ‘“Dakh- 
ma’ (Tower of’ Silence) seems to be 
missing among Perso-Indian terms that 
have grown familiar from the Parsis 
of Bombay. Some cross-references might 
have been added with advantage; the 
reader, for example, must look for ‘‘Jugger- 
nath’’ (Jagannath) under Rath-jatra ( festival 
of the procession of the car). The specialist 
may notice several points for slight cor- 
rection, and then he will join with others 
in thanking author and publishers for pro- 
ducing a book which is of use. 
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Send for new Catalogue. 
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E:ducational. 
[Continued from page iii.] 


‘THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
for the best colleges and 
The next year opens Sept. 15, 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all Colleges. Special Studies and Courses 
of College Study. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 
Albany, N. Y. 


S* Margaret's School for Girls, 
. 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Prepares 


scientific 
schools. 1897. 


Excellent college preparatory, general, music, and 
art courses. Pleasant and healthtul situation, 23d 
year. Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal, 


NEW YORK ; 120 Broad. « « Dwight Method” 
LAW SCHOOL \ york city / Of Instruction. 
LL.B. in two years; LL M.in three years. High stan- 
dards. Largest Law School in U S_ Send for Cata- 
logue ; GEORGE CHASE, Dean. ; 
) roky ilitaryv . , 64th 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 48 
Prepares for Colleges and Government Schools. 


Thorough business course. Openall Year. Fall term 
Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, Prin., Peekskill, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 

A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
meets _CAMBRIDGE, MASS. J 

lan 1 ” aa v anse Wr 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
Family and Home School for both sexes. 
445th Year.) Apply to ALLEN BROTHERS. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COURSE, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 109 West 54th Street. 


JOHN F, REIGART. Superintendent. 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Principal 


Teachers, etc. 
P N EPISCOPALIAN CLERGYMAN 


wishes to receive into his family two youths or 
young men for preparation for or the torwarding in 
their college or other educational course. An excep- 
tional climate permits such work under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, and the most thorough, conscien- 
tious oversight of siudy, as well as instruction, is as- 
sured. The pupils of the gentleman have always gone 
yo A their class, and have attained fine physical con- 
dition. 

Golf, tennis, and basketball clubs afford means of 
daily outdoor exercise; instruction and practice in 
horseback riding, with so much of the military setting- 
up drill as the datly inspection by a fine physician con- 
nected with the U. 8. Army deems conducive to health 
and of use in forming an erect, easy carriage; lessons 
in dancing and attendance (unless otherwise desired) 
at the informal post hops are great factors in the same 
direction. A large, well furnished house, abundant, 
pure water, well-ventilated sleeping room, good libra- 
ry, quiet, refined home life; abundant, well served table, 
and constant, careful supervision of clothing, and 
everything conducive to the comfort of pupils will be 

ven. 

The terms, including use of a piano if desired, in- 
struction in German and French by native teachers, are 
one thousand dollars ($1,000) per year, one-half in ad- 
vance, balance at the commencement of last ha'f of 
year. Will take them September or earlier if desired. 
Address * INsTRUCTOR,” Fort Logan, Colorado. 

Full particulars given by mail, or will welcomea per- 


sonal discussion if desired. 
4 SPECIALIST IN MODERN LAN- 
guages, History, Literature, and Political Sci- 
ence, native of Hanover, Germany, Ph.D., A M., Gra- 
duate of Vienna, Paris, and Kentucky Universities, 
desires a professorship in a good college ; 20 years’ ex- 
perience ; finest references; moderate salary. Apply 
WINFIELD BUSINES AND ACADEMIC COLLEGE, 
Winfield. K ansas. 
VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 
having given up his position for the special study 
of Greek and German abroad, is open for an engage- 
ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best refer- 
ences, Pu.D., care of the Nation, 


UTORING IN MATHEMATICS, AS- 
tronomy, and Physics at pupil’s residence F. H 
SarForD, Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard University. 
Address Box 45, Andover, Mass. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLBOYS to Sixteen, 
—A Talk with Parents on a Course of Education, 
by Epwarp Rot, A.M. 30 pp. Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 10 cts. 1135 Pine St., Philadeiphia. 


(CHARLES UW’. STONE, Lutor jor Har. 


- vard. 68 Cheatnut Street. Boston 


School Agencies. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 

y¥OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





“CHERMERHORN’S TEA CHEERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 EF. 14th St., N.Y. 
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APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly. 


AUGUST, 1897. 


The Racial Geography of Europe. France. Part 
II. Illustrated. W. Z. Ripiey. 

The Belgian nation. Human types in southwest- 
ern France Spread of Alpine types, and the per 
sistence of the Cro-Magnon race from prehistoric 
times. 

New Questions in Medical Jurisprudence. 
T. D. CrRoTRERs. 

Concerns the moral and legal accountability of 
inebriates. 

Principles of Taxation. IX. Nomenclature and 
Forms of Taxation. Davip A. WELLS. 

Relates to the definition of a direct tax and the 
nature of an income tax. 

The Thyroid Gland in Medicine. Illustrated. PEARCE 
BaiLey, M.D 


{ts use and application in the treatment of myxce- 
dema, cretin, goiter, and backward development. 


Dr 


The Despotism of Democracy. FRANKLIN SMITH. 
While recognizing that democracy is a condition 
of freedom under moral control, maintains that as 


| a form of political government it is despotic, and 





crushes individuality and personal independence. 


Other articles on ‘*Stones in the Head ” (a fea- 
ture of sixteenth-century quackery), illustrated; 
A Lilliputian Monster (the fresh-water hydra), illus- 
trated; The Origin and a of Number 
Systems; Ivory, its Sources and Uses; and Sketch 
(with Portrait) of James Croll, author of ‘ Cli- 
mate and Time.” 


Editor’s Table; Scientific Literature; Fragments 
of Science; Notes. 


50 cents amumber » $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
75 Cee Aveo, ew Ys 


Tours. 


IZ3UROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
(INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,966 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Fine University, Hospital, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSERS, Proprietor. Large, 
ayry, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Lllus- 
tr ated pampblets sent on application. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR 


Allexpenses. 70 days. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 

make collections and issue Commercial 
Credit and Travellers’ Credits, available in ali 
ad * parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


J.etters 





To receive the current 
numbers in a convent- 
ent (temporary) form. 
Substantially made, 
boundin cloth, with THE 
NATION stamped on the 
side in gold. Holds about 
one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly ad- 
justed. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 75 cents. 








$3785.00 


Practically tested by 
fast riders, rough riders 
and fair riders, 1897 Co- 
lumbias have not been 
found wanting in speed, 

| strength and beauty. 
5, Nickel Steel Tubing, 
patent flush joints and 
direct tangent spokes 
are some of the new 
features. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Hartford, Conan. 


Catalogue free from aay 
dealer ; by mail for one 2-ceat 

















Practical. Popular. Scientifically Exact. 








Treats of the science and the art of 
gardening, and is a trustworthy record 
of progress in horticulture. The weekly 
issues contain practical directions for cul- 
tivation under glass and out of doors, cor- 
respondence on seasonable topics, edito- 
rials and articles on forestry, and on legis- 
lation affecting the national forests. The 
contributors are botanists and specialists 
of the highest standing. The illustra 
tions are original, accurate, and artistic. 
“Winning, delightful, and accurate.”"—N. ¥. Tribune. 
“ Wise, intelligent, entertaining.”—Harver’s Weekly. 


‘Rich variety of remarkable engravings.”— V. Y. Post. 


“Dignified, pleasing, scholarly.”’—Chicago Evening 
Journal, 


‘Foremost journal of its class.”—Boston Herald, 
Beautifullyillustrated Weekly, $4.00a Year 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co. 


Tribune Building, NBW YORK. 


William Penn's Plan for the 


United States of Europe. 


In 1693, one hundred years before Kant wrote his “ Eternal Peace,” 
W illiam Penn published a remarkable “‘ Essay towards the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe,” proposing a general union of the nations of 


Europe, with a federal 
This great essay, almost forgotten, is now add 
lets, being No, 75 in the series. 
is so great that this essay should be read everywhere 


arliament, as the only sure means of peace. 
to the Old South Leaf- ff 
The interest in international arbitration 
Price, 5 cents a }} 


copy; $4 a hundred. Three bound volumes of the Leaflets now ready. 


Price, $1.50 each. Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting House, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper in ordering. 








